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A DREAM OF HOME, 


—_-— 


BY I. P. D. 


\lone one night, I sat and dreamed, 
While all around was sleeping, 

And through the mist of vanished years 
Came troops of memories creeping. 


Distinet among the groups, I saw 
A farmhouse large and cheery, 
Where life sped by in merry rounds, 
And days were seldom dreary. 
once more I viewed the long, low rooms, 
With windows ali unshuttered, 
Where, when the nestling-time had come, 
Gay song birds chirped and fluttered. 
Phe breeze played through the open halls, 
so cool in summer weather, 
And up and down verandas broad 
The children romped together. 
fhelawn sloped downward to the gate, 
With clover blooms all dotted, 
And shadea by huge trees so old 
fheir trunks were gnarled and knotted, 
fhrough flelds of corn and cotton near, 
A path led from the dwelling 
lo where the shade was deep, and where 
A little spring was welling. 
Ah! well dol remember how 
Within this spot sectuded, 
Beneath the shade of spreading trees, 
With all the world excluded, 
lhe hours flew by on wings of light 
fo youthtul hearts, day dreaming, 
Unshadowed by the coming years 
For all wi h sorrows teaming. 
jas! to dream of thee, old home 
Fills beartand mind with yearning 
But unto thee, as thou wert then 
fhere can be no returning. 
—- i -0 —— 
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CHAPTER I, 

IANA was sitting by the open win- 

| ) dow. Her bands were clasped round 

her knees, and she was gazing 

straight in front of her witha calm ab- 

stracted air, a8 if quite unconscious of the 

observation that she was at the moment 
attracting, 

The setting sun shone upon her rufiled 

hairand made it for once golden, instead 

of nearly red, 


“A red mop,” her sister, | 





Mrs, Primmer, called it; ana the sunlight | 
| would like to givea little towards your 


caused her delicate skin to glow rosily—as 
arulsit was rather pale—and the brown 


freckles stood thickly and conspicuously | 


on it, 6#pecially just across the bridge of | 
the small nose, which nature had made | 


scornful forever by pointing ita tip heaven- 


ward after she bad fashioned it very care | 
fully and delicately otherwise. That organ | 


was like Diana’s features generally, being 
almost pretty, aud yet a failure as far as 
beauty went. 


Dianasaid it “did to blow’ when her | 


brothers bantered her about it; but she 
could not make as good an apology for the 
redness of her hair or the brownness of 


| 


| 





It was the love of purecolor, and her 
sense of fitness, that had made her, ever 
since she attained the dignity of ordering 
her own frocks, choose such tints, mater- 
jals, and drapings as made her appear a 
not unlovely picture, in spite of her ‘“‘un 
misatakable plainness,’’ as Mrs. Primmer 
called it, 

All who knew Mrs. Primmer quoted 
ber, whether they liked or disliked her. 
She had such a precise way of making re 
marks; and these remarks were as arule 
so ladylike and uncharitabie, and dis- 
agreeable end proper, that they were re- 
tailed more than they deserved to be. 

Mrs. Primmer was one of those ladies in 
whom the milk of human kindness turned 
acid at such an’ early date that it must 
have been almost prehistoric, Ever since 
any one could reinember her she had been 
exactly the same—neatly bound in drab, 


as far as her outward person went, and | 


flavored almost like a salad with the oil 
left out. Just now she was talking at 
Diana and to their aunt, Mrs. Travers. 
‘As 1 was saying,’’ she said, raising her 
voice till it grated on the ear of one of her 
hearers, ‘‘the only right course for Diana 
to pursue is to come and live with me. It 
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brothers hasa hometo offer you. It is 
quite as much as they can do to rub aiong 
and pay their fees for examinations, and 
80 on, I am afraid they must find it pretty 
hard at times as itis. You could not think 
of going to them ?”’ 

1] don’t,” Diana replied curtly. 

“If you will not consider itan imperti 
nenoe, we should like to be favored with 
some ideaof your plans for the future,” 
Mrs. Primmer said, with great delibera- 
tion. ‘‘You are the youngest female mem 
ber of our family, and, if only for the sake 
of the others, I think you are bound to 
give us some notion of what you intend to 
do. We have always been considered re- 
spectable, and have been looked up to in 
the neighborhood,” 

Bat Diana ruthiessly cut her observa- 
tions short. 





is not every sister who would be ready to | 


allow all her household arrangements to 
be altered for the sake of a girl who shows 
80 little sense of whatis being done for her 


as Diana; but 1 hopel know what my | 


duty is, and I shall be ready todo it. OF 
course [ shall expect some small return in 


the way of deference and consideration of | 


my wishes, neither of which Diana has 
ever shown in the past, as [ feel bound to 
state. But, if she chooses to make her 
home with me, and to make berself useful 
in that home—I could vever endure hav- 
ing an idle person about me—she will be 
welcome. Besides, Mr. Primmer can in- 
vest her monvwy for her in some safe man- 
ner, 80 thatshe may have something for 
boots and gloves, and to put in the plate at 
church, and—and 80 on.”’ 

“The interest of $5,000 at five per cent. is 
$250 a pear,” said Diana quietly. ‘Don’t 
you think it would bea little extravagant 
to spend all that on boots and gloves and 
collections ?”’ 

Mrs. Primmer drew in her breath with 
asharp hissing sound. That was oue of 
her little peculiarities when she was an- 
noyed. But she answered,in much the 
sainé tone as belore— 

“Of course I am concluding that you 


own keep, Diana. Very few girls would 
like to be entirely dependent on the char- 
ity of their relations,” 

“Very few indeed,’ Diana assented 
gravely; and Mrs. Primmer seemed to 
tind something unpleasant in the yiris 
tone, for she drew in her breat: even 


| more sharply than before. 


| 


i 


her freckles, though asa child she had | 


once declared that thecolor of her locks 
kept her warm. But over the spots on her 
skin she had mourned the secret ever 
since she was old enough to care about her 
appearance at all. 

“My skin would have been smooth and 
ciéar witbou. ‘hose beastly blemishes,” 
86 told herself; and then she would make 
& queer little grimace at her own image in 
thé mirror, for very spite at her own plain- 
0D 6sA, 


née gir oved beauty and all things 


Oe Sbe managed to get extraordi- 


‘ ' > 
y et +t j every 


‘sLet us understand one another clearly,’ 
Diana continued, in the quiet musical 
voice which was one of her few undeni- 
able attractions. “You offer mea home 
with you, and in return for that | am to 
make myself useful and allow you some- 
thing for iy maintenance. How much do 
you think 1 ought to pay?” 

“J should think thata girl withany uic6 
feeling would notcare to offer loss than 
$200 a year.” 

“Please let us keep ‘nice feeling’ out of 
consideration altogetber,’’ remarked Diana 
coldly. ‘I think $2004 yar is more than 
l can afford, and therefore | must deéciine 
your offer.’’ 

“But what will you do, my dear?’ Mr 


Travers interpolated. ‘“‘You see, at pres 
ent there is really no other piace of 
you U ofortunat l an 


“And I hope you will always continue 
to beso.”” The ygirl’s eyes tlashod omin- 
ously, ‘As | shall not remainin the neigh 
borhood, I at least shall not prevent your 
still being looked u, to quite as much in 
the future,”’ 

“Where do you propose going?” Mra, 
Travers and Mrs, Primmer cried, almost 
in one breath. 

“To London, I think.’”’ 

“And what will you do there?” 

Diana smiled at them as she answered — 

“] think of going into business.’’ 


‘Into 
echoed. 
ness? What experience have you had? 
What sort of business are you thinking of 
taking? Who has been advising you to 
do 80 ?”’ 

The last question was put by Mrs, Prim- 
mer. 

“Mr. Irwine and I talked it over when 
he was down here,”’ Diana replied; ‘and 
he was of my opinion that, since we have 
all been disappointed in our expectations 
from Uncle Robert, it is necessary for us 
to make some @tlort to prevent our being”’ 
—she hesitated for a word fora moment, 
apd then wenton, with a slight smile 
piaying about ber lips—‘a burden to our 
réelations,’’ 

“And what sort of business does he 
think you can obtein when you will! have 
nothing bat a pittance bardly sufficient to 
live upon, I should liketo know?” de- 
*rimiuner. 


business!’ the other ladies 


manded Mrs, 

“] shall invest my $5,000, of course,”’ 
Diana explained, “Sink it in the business, 
1 mnean.”’ 

“You way well say ‘sink’ it!” Mrs, 
Primmer oxciaimed, “You will sink it #0 
deep that you will never be able to raise it 
again, with all your cleverness, And it 
will be too latethen to turn to those re 
lations whouw you slight now,” 

Mrs. Travers seemed inclined to cry, 

“itis soextremely foolish of that old 
Mr. Irwine to bave advised you to sucha 
course, Diana,’ she whispered. ‘You 
know be is the :nost eccentric, unworidly 
old man possible, He knows absolutely 
nothing vbeyood his hobby, colleciing, or 
whatever it is. L amsure for my part! 
could never make out what be did collect, 
except that it was nothing half so sensibie 
astax gathering. Whatcan h6 possibly 
know abcut business ?”’ 

“More than you think 
a litti6 triumphantly. ‘He has been a col. 
lector for years of all 
things, principaliy rare stuffs and silks, 


.’ Diana answered 


sorts of beautiful 


He has brocades in bis rooms that wiil 


_ really stand alone, and silks #0 fine and 


may draw 4 whole piece 
throug a wedding ring And t olore 


rew 
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“But what is allthis todo with you?” 
Mrs, Travers demanded. 

“Everything,” Diana answered prompt- 
ly. “I propose becoming an art decorater. 
That means,” she explained, ‘! shall ahow 
the people who have the money, and not 
the taste, how to make their rooms and 
hones really beautitul. I shall invest my 
$5 000 in setting up properly. Mr, Irwine 
has placed his collection st my service, #«o 
that! shall have the most beautiful de 
sans and colorings to look at to guide me 
at first, avdafter I have once started | 
think [ shalldo very well, I am sure! 
Shall, I know that! have artistic percep 
tion, IT am not afraid of making mistakos, 
Besides, 6x perience willcome. It will be 
a perfectly delightful existence.”” She 
threw up her bands with a little extrava- 
gant gesture, ‘You can’t think how glad 
Iam that Uncle Robert left all his money 
to the Home for Sickly Cats, or whatever 
it was, and disinherited usall {f he had 





oot, l might havehatto live on in this 
humdrum little place all my life.’’ 

Mrs Primmer rose and began to draw 
on her gloves, 

“T have nothing to say,’’ she began, 
“After tial last speech of Diana's there is 
no further remark to be made, Whena 
girl says she is glad—giad that ber own 
flesh and bieod have lost the money that 
they had every right to expect, and that 
they have been looking forward to all 


| their livos—she —she deserves to be whip- 
“What do you know about busi- | 


ped!’ And without any turther leave. 
taking Mrs. Primnmer walked outof the 
house, 

Mrs. Travers wiped her eyes a little sus- 
piciously a4 she asked — 

“My dear Diana, what will become of 


| youif you alienate all your friends like 


this ?’’ 

But Diana only laughed as she laid her 
round aruis about the old lady’s neck. 

“T can find plenty of people who are not 
relations who will take ine in and give me 
abomein return for my making myself 
useful, and not ask meto pay then $2008 
year desides, Don't trouble about me, 
auntie, Let us have tea together comtort- 
ably for the last time—the last time in 
Willowmere, | mean—and think and talk 
only of pleasant things. Tell meall you 
iiean to do abroad as coon as Aunt Eliza 
in well enough to let you enjoy yoursel ves, 
and when you are tired I will talk to you 
about the fine plana I bave in my head, I 
meéan ty make an independence certainly, 
possibly a fortune. Don't you think | am 
very daring to announce that belorehand, 
Aunt Marjorie? 

“J have always heard that it is not 
lucky to boast beforehand of the things 
one intenda to do,”’ Aunt Marjorie an- 
swored, with « slig tly superstitious low- 
oring of her voice, “Indeed, I myself 
knew «lady who always boasted that she 
would never marry 4 pisin man, And, as 
it turned oul, the tian whom she accepted 
in the end was not only plain, but he had 
4#pinal malformation besides, But what 
aré you doing, my dear? You never 
mean to let Annie bring in so maoy things 
just for loa—why, it looks quite old-fash- 
ioned and——"’ 

‘“Ploasant, 6h?’ Diana queried, as she 
Bet Lhe tall sliver Candiestickson the table, 
“Now, own you think so, sosides, it is 
very late, long past seven, and this will be 
los aud supper combined for both of us, 
We forgot our afternoon tea, discussing 


all the things that | oughtand ought not 
to do Now come and @lit down, and you 
soall pour out whilelcut the ham. Do 
seo oid Annes hot cakés? Don't they 
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Mra. Travers forgot her anxiety respect- | old dessert service as your memento of 


ing the girl's future. 

Diana's going was not even spoken of 
again till juostas Mra. Travers was leav- 
ing. Then, as she kissed the girl’s red lips 
—Diana was tal! and slim, and Aunt Mar- 
jorie was short and stout—she asked anx- 
jously— 

“And when do you really go, dear ?’’ 

‘'To- morrow,” Diana replied, flusbing a 
little, “I know it must seem sudden to 
you, but I—I could not remain during the 
sale, I have grown to loveeven the chairs 
and tables in this house as | dare say | 
shall never love such things again. Every 
one of them bas a story or a connection 
with something. This old easy-chair was 


always Bert's especial property—don’t you | 
If either Fred or I dared to | 


remember ? 
sit in it, he would tip us oat very 
promptly. Weused to risk that some 
times, Just forthe fun of it. Then that 
high-backed stiff one over there was Char- 
lotte’s when she used to come and lecture 
us. She always sat in it on those occa- 
sions. I used to wonder 
very 
cbair that bad made her #0 atiff, or whether 
it was she that had made the chair so dis 
mally uncomfortable and upright—taken 
a'l the curves out of it, you know, in the 
way that she would take them out of any- 
thing, even a kitten ora baby, | believe, 
if either would ever go to ber.”’ 

“Hush, hush, my dear! You must not 
talk like that,’’ said Mrs. Travors, smiling, 
yet half shocked. ‘It is really very wrong 
of you, for Charlotte is a most exemplary 
woman—moat exemplary.” 

Her niece nodded, and for an instant her 
face was at rest; bul the next moment a 
broad sinile broke across it. 

“You should see pussy run when she 
comes !’’ she exclaimed; and then ehe gave 
that naughty little laugh of hers, ‘Now 
come and bid “iood-bye’ to Anne. Nhe is 
going with me, of course, Isn't it good 
ot her? She has never been more than 
ten miles away from Willowmere in her 
life; and I do hope she will not fall ill in 
London, It is very kind of ner to offer to 
accompany me !'’ 

“You have always been used to a coun- 
wy life, too,”” Aunt Marjorie said mus- 
ingly: “and | shouldn’t wonder if you 
were both teken ill.’’ 

But Diana was bolding the kitchen door 
open, 80 the old lady had to pass in with- 
out saying anything more just then, 

It was a bright old-fashioned kitchen, 
with its white washed walls and its red 
brick floor, tha eight-day clock ticking in 
one corner, and the large brass warming- 
pan gleaming in another. The only light 
was that from the fire, and its genial glow 
fell upon everything, but most strongly 
upon the figure of the old countrywoman 
sitting with her apron over her head, 
swaying slowly to and fro in an old oak 
rocking: chair, 

“Why, Nannie, what is the matter?’ 
Diana cried, advancing quickly. “Are 
you ill?) What is wrong ?”’ 

“Nothing, my dear, only——’’ The old 
woman paused and sobbed, How shall I 
ever tell timein London by any clock but 
the one I’ve been used to these thirty 
years an’ more? Oh, what an old fool | 
be! Don't you take any notice of me, my 
dear, It’s nothing but my foolish old 
head that gets ‘mazed like, sometimes, 
with the thought of going to London,” 

“You sball have your clock,’’ Diana 
said softiy, ‘and—and your warming-pan 
too, if you like’’'—glancing round to see if 
there were any other object on which old 
Anne might by chance have set her affec- 
tions. “You know each of us was to take 
a couple of articles out of the old home 
for remembrance, and you and I will have 


the clock and the warming-pan—aball 
wer’ 
“'Twould be a comfort,’ Anne = ad- 


mitted, wiping her eyes, “1! don’t think 
as how | could ever bring myself to cook 
a dinner by one of them neéew-fangled 
clocks with a little boy and sitting on the 
top a-riding horseback, or swinging, or 
such, though no doubt they be nice for a 
parior."’ 

Diana did not trouble to explain that 
even in Londom it is not usual to have 
drawing room clocks in a kitchen. 

“That will be all right,’’ she said, emil- 
ing. ‘‘Now, here is aunt Travers waiting 
to say good-bye to you, and you won't 
even look at her,’’ 

Afver that the little ceremony of leave- 


taking was gone through, and then Mrs 
Travers kissed her wilful niece 
‘“T can’t bear to think of you being in 
London, w rn ne near y« but poor 
Anne & sig 
4 als 
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when I was | 
little whether it was sitting in the | 


this old house?” observed her aunt. 

“So I had, but it’s easily unpacked, and 
Ishail do better without it than Année 
will without her clock,” Diana answered; 
aunt Marjorie went away at last, tearful 
and full of torebodings. 

The next evening a girl, leaning far out 
of a railway car window, cried :— 

‘‘Here is London at last, Anne!” 

Aud the old woman with the warming 
pan clasped tightly in her arma, answered 
ruefully :— 

‘So it seems, miss.’’ 


CHAPTER II. 
66 CVO you are really here!’ Mr. Irwine 

S cried, looking down at Diana as 

she satin a delightfully cosy chair 
by his fireside and stretched out her 
hands to the blaze, which was pleasant 
even in September in the evenings. ‘“‘And 
you are not at all afaid of the great city, 
and earning your own living, and all the 
rest of it, I can see by your face, You are 
simply dying to begin at once ?”’ 

“No, 1 can wait till to-morrow very 
well,"’ the girl replied demurely. She 
gianced up at theclock as she spoke, and 
its bands marked a quarter past nine. 

Mr. Irwine laughed, as if she bad said 
something very witty. 

‘“Sheis notin any hurry—she can walt 
till to-morrow !’’ he chuckled to himself, 
‘Quite a reasonable, patient sort of young 
woman. And to-morrow, | suppose, | 
shall have to take you to look for suitable 
accommodations for two women and a 
wartuiing pan, 6h ?’’ 

“And an eight day clock,’’ Diana added. 

“Ah, yos; I mustn’t forget the clock !’”’ 
he said jocularly. 

Mr. Irwine was an old bachelor of some 
seventy years of oge, His hobby was to 
forin a sufliciently good collection of odds- 
and ends of various sorts to leave to the 
nation when he died. He had lived alone 
in ‘the great village’ with an old house- 
keeper to take care of him for longer than 
anyone could remember, 

It to Diana that he looked, if 
anything, younger than he used when she 
first remembered him; forin her childish 
days his bent shoul ers and white hair 
had ssemed to her to indicate an age not 
far shorto! Methuselah’s, But now she 
felt that he was almost the younger of the 
two as she caught his keen, kindly glance 
and noticed his evident delight over her 
spirit of adventure, 

They had dined together, and now she 
and Anne wére spending the evening in 
his rooms before they went back to the 
quiet little hotel close at hand, where he 
had engaged apartments for them. 

Aune and Mr. Irwine’s old housekeeper, 
ashe invariably styled her, though she 
was some twenty years younger than hiim- 
self, were talking together comfortably in 
the next room, though the former persist- 
ed in declaring herself deafened by the 
roar outside, “for all the world likea 
storm ©' wind in the pines,’’ as she said. 

“You mean to spend eight hundred 
pounds on setting up, you say,’’ the old 
man inquired, and to keep two to live on 
till the fishes begin to coine into your net? 
It seems a liltie risky, perhaps, but still I 
should do itif I were you. Ican help you 
to ind the sort of places you want for your- 
self and old Anne, and I dare say I can 
lend you two or three things to put about 
your rooms to make them look artistic. 
That is the proper word, | believe, though 
it has been sadly debased since we took it 
into every day use. Every threepenny’s- 
ha’ penny cretonne, whose colors set your 
teeth on edge merely to look at, is artistic 
nowadays, if you believe the shonpmen.”’ 

“if you will only help me,”’ Diana an- 
swered, altogether ignoring the cretonne 
question, “Il am sure everything will be 
all right. 1 am not afraid of myself. I 
believe that | shall not make many mis- 
takes even at first, for 1 think I love the 
really beautiful too well for that.” 

“I believe you do,’’ Mr. Irwine agreed, 
‘Now let me show you a bit of tapestry | 
picked up the other day, and tell me what 
you think of it,”’ he continued, evidently 
believing that Diana’s aflairs needed no 
further discussion just then. ‘There— 
what do you think of that ?’’ 

W hat Diana thought took so long to teil 
that old Anne came rapping at the door to 
say that it was after ten o’clock, and hadn’t 
they better be getting home? 

“Of course!’’ cried 


seGimoed 


the old gentleman. 
“You must both be very sleepy, no doubt, 
How inconsiderate of ine to rattle on 


and 

forget that! I will take you both back to 

you! te | ype they have warmed 
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gling minxes! They was a-laughiog at it 


in their sleeves, | know, when I carried it 
up-stairs, I saw them, though they did 
not think I did. Thank you, sir; I can see 
my way down the stairs very well—you 
needn’t trouble; for Mr. Irwine was offer- 
ing to steady ber steps, and showing that 
kindly consideration for her infirmities 
which he invariably did to people younger 
and more active than himeelf. 
effect of irritating them a little sometimes, 
but that was not his fault. 

Diana was rather silent as they walked 
towards where they were stopping. De 
termined as she was to make ber fature 
life a success, a sense of loneliness had 
fallen upon her, 

She bade Mr. Irwine “good-bye till to- 
morrow” in apparently as cheerful a tone 
as usual. But, long after she had soothed 
old Anne’s nervousness and trepidation 
sufficiently to allow her to fall intoa sound 
sleep, the girl herself lay awake staring 
at the Sepsember moon peeping down upon 
ber round the corner of achimney-pot, 
and looking so familiar, and yet unfa 
miliar, in ite new surroundings that it 
made ber fee! more lonesome than ever. 


* * * ” « 


Three busy weeks flew by, and Diana 
was installed in her new home, a flat on 
the ground floor, in a fashionable western 
district. 


7 


It had the | 





She had curtains, fancy vases, and all | 


the paraphernalia of her new occupation 
about her. Mr. 
ranged her rooms, and the effect seemed 
as near perfection as possible. 

“Now, all we want 
old man remarked, when at last he and 
Diana sat down weary, but triumphant, 
and surveyed the scene of their labors. 
“It’s wonderful how soon 
things doneif one only works oneself! 
Here comes Anne with some tea for us! 1 
shall drink to your prosperity in a bum- 
per.”’ 

“You must eat as well as drink,’’ the 
girl told him. “See, here are some of 
Anne’s little cakes, just like those you 
used to enjoy when you came to Willow- 
mere. If we slut our eyes, we can almost 
fancy ourselves there,’”’ 

‘Especially if I leave my kitchen door 
open and you listen to my old clock a-tick- 
ing,’’ Anne observed, with the freedom of 
an old servant who know no reason why 


Irwine and she had ar- | 


a ———— ———<———= 
“You area wizard!’ Diana 6xclaimed 
clapping her hands and laughing, “How 
did you guess? That was exactly what | 
was longing to do!”’ 

So the old gentleman and the gir! went 
out together and amused themsel vee by 
walking past the house, first on this side 
of the street and then on that, for the pur. 
pose of seeing how the plate looked from 
every point of view. 

Once they actually sawa well-dressed 
man stop to read it, and then their glee 
knew no bounds. 

The three following days Diana spent at 
home waiting for clients, She did not 
find the time hang heavily on her hands, 
for she was busy designing a hali lamp for 
one thing, besides which she had various 
schemes of color in her head, the effect of 
which she was anxious to see on paper be 
fore trying them practically. 

Still, when the fourth day came, and 
the morning passed as other days had 
done, without a single ring at the bell, she 
began to feel a good deal disappointed, 
Butin the afternoon she was rewarded 


| for her patience. 


Just as the light was beginning to wane, 


| she heard a mon’s voice asking for Miss 


Terry, and Anne ushered in a strange gen. 
tieman, and in her perturbation forgot to 
announce his name. 

Diana rose and saw a tall, well-built 
man with a bronzed face, out of which bis 
gray eyes shone clearly. He had a fair 
mustache, which he was biting a little 


| nervously, and his fair hair was brushed 


is vbe clients,’ the | 


back from his forehead so as to show the 
clear rim of white where his hat-brim had 
shaded it. 

He was attired in the ordinary morning- 


| dress, and bore the appearance of one ins 


one can get | 


superior position. He wasa gentleman, 
Diana decided at the first glance, in spite 


| of his trepidation. 


she should not be allowed to puta word or | 


two into the conversation. 
feel quite home-like, And, since Miss 
Diana bought me another rocking-chair— 
though | will say it was a pity she should 
spend so much money to get an old thing 
when she could get a smart new one for 
half the price—I ain that comfortable that 


“It makes me | 


1 could almost forget we was in London if | 


it wasn’t for the noise,”’ 

“Oh, you'll get used to that in time!’ 
M.. Irwine told her cheerily, as he stirred 
and sipped. ‘You'll get so used to it that 
you'll miss it if you should go away, and 
lie awake because of the silence—you see 
if you don’t.” 

But the old woman could not be induced 
to believe that, She went away, shaking 
her bead, and laughing ut the idea of be- 
ing kept awake by the country quiet to 
which she had been used all her life, 

‘It’s true, though!’’ Mr. Irwine per- 
sisted. “Hey! What’s that ?” 

For Diana had risen, and, putting down 
her cup, proceeded to draw something 
that looked not unlike a monumental 
tablet from a corner where it had hitherto 
rested unseen, 

“I kept this till the last to surprise you,”’ 
the girl explained, laughing. “The man 
will be here in a few minutes to fix it in 
its place. What do you think of it?’ She 
held it up for Mr. lrwine’s inspection; but 
it turned out to be a simple door-plate, on 
which was engraved, ‘Diana Terry, De- 
signer and Art Decorator,”’ 

They were both as pleased as possible 
with the simple inscription. After having 
read it aloud, they proceeded to remark 
upon the clearness of the letters, the 
brightness of the brais, and so forth. 

“Anne will get as fond of that as she is 
of the warming pan if she is to polish it 
every day,’’ Mr. Irwine said, with a 
chuckle, ‘Ah, here she is to tell you that 
the man has come !”’ 

Anne bore off the door-plate, and Miss 
Terry and her visitor were soon after 
listening to the sounds of clinking and 
hammering. 

Mr. Irwine lodked at his watch. They 
had had tea early, as it was not yet five 


o’clock, and the evening was nice and 
bright. 
‘Suppose you put on y hat, Mrs. Art 
4 hes e and you and 
got ” r a wr he 
stree ¢ 4 4 4 4 € 
new door: plate 


_ That was the reason I came to you. 


He stood there in front of her looking 
like an awkward schoolboy, notwithstand- 
ing his hirsute appendage and length of 
limb. 

“You wanted to see me?” Miss ‘erry 
asked, breaking the awk ward silence, 

‘‘] think so,’ he answered, in a pleasant 
voice, in which quick-witted Diana in- 
stantly detected a slight American accent. ' 
“That is—I want to see Miss Terry, the 
lady art-decorator,’’ 

‘Quite so,’ returned Diana, becoming 
self. possessed all gt once. This was really 
a client, then, ‘I am Miss Terry. Won't 
you sit down ?” 

The broad-shouldered stranger glanced 
rather helplessly round. 

“Where?” he asked, affer a moment; 
and then it was Diana’s turn to grow con- 
fused, for there was not a single seat avail- 
able. She had covered them aill with 
sketches or bits of drapery with which 
she bad been trying effects, 

To cover her confusion, she said in her 
most business-like manner, as she swept 
two or three drawings off a lounging: 
chair:— 

‘‘What can I do for you?” 

“I want you to furnisb aud decoratea 
house for me throughout,’ he answered, 
recovering his coolness as soon as they 
got to business. “It’s at Queen’s Gate; | 
wish you to do exactly what you think 
best with it, and do not want to be bother- 
ed about anything. I don’t care whether 
it is Japanese or Early English, or Queen 
Anne, or all of them, so long as——”’ 

He broke off abruptly, and colored 
deeply. 

“So long as what?” Diana asked, a little 
severely. 

‘‘] want it to be very nice,” he answered, 
in rather an indistinct tone, twirling bis 
hat in his bands, as if he had no other ob- 
ject in existence that to convert it intoa 
Catherine wheel. “I want it to be the kind 
of house that”—here he made a desperate 
effort—“that a girl would like—a young 
lady who has always been used to having 
everything nice and pretty —— 


your advertisement, you see, and sol 


asked about you; but all the information 


Icould obtain was that you were most 
likely a girl just making a beginning. So 
{thought to myself, ‘Well, a girl will be 
the best person to choose the sort of things 
girls like.’ So I came.”’ 

Miss Terry began to grow interested. It 
was great fun to have this big blushing 
fellow sitting there opposite to ber, look- 
ing so delightfully sheepish, and yet % 
much in earnest about his house. She 
perienced a little thrill of pleasure at bav- 
ing got away from Willowmere for ever; 
and intoa more congenial sphere ae 
tion. 

‘‘Teil me as much about the young indy 
her sympathet 
abé 


as you can 8He6 Bald, 1D 


loe€ Is she very young? 8&8 
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ived in the country or in London 
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Perhaps her questions were a little odd; | I am no 
proper kind of case in which a man sbould | 


but then what was she to do? How was 
«he to please the taste of an utterly un- 
known person? But the stranger was 
quite ready to talk on this interesting sub- 
Yaa is about five and twenty,”’ he an- 
awered eagerly, “and she has been every- 
where, | think, and seen everything—at 
least, so itseems tome, Till the last few 
months | have been in America, you see,”’ 
be added, with the air of a person who 
communicates an unexpected piece of in- 
telligence. 

Diana raised her eyebrows a little as she 
bowed. 

“J could almost have told you that my- 
self,’ she was thinking. 

“And she is very well off, or rather her 
people are,”’ the young man went on. 
“The young lady is of an old English 
family, and very beautiful.” He colored 
a little again as he spoke of her beauty. 
“] think that’s ail,” he concluded 
abruptly. 

“But why,’ Diana began, then hesitated, 
and recommenced in another way. ‘It 
would be very much more simple if she 
were to come round herself and talk over 
the matter with me, Couldn’t you ask 
her to call?” Then, as she saw by his 
countenance that he thought that course 
quite im possible, she added, “Is it to be a 
surprise ?” 

‘““Yes—that’s it,’”’ he replied hurriedly. 

“But will the lady like that?” Diana in- 
quired; her interest in the unknown girzl 
was deepening. ‘i think I would rather 
be consulted if—if it were to be my house.” 

The young man grew suddenly uncom- 
fortable again, and his hat began to rotate 
once more, 

“You don’t understand,’’ he replied de- 
sperately, ‘‘I--l am not engaged to her, 
and I dare say she will never think of me 
twice. But I sball try to make her,’ he 
added, with an energetic movement of his 
right hand, asif he werea man accustomed 
to face and overcome difliculties, 

“It’s like this, you see,” he recom- 
menced, after a Pause, 

“Perhaps you would rather not tell me,” 
said Diana, with a feeling of compassion 
for his evident shyness, though she was, 
woman- like, longing to hear all about the 
young lady. 

“Ob, | dare say that it will be more satis- 
factory if you understand it alli!’ he an- 
swered, with bis face aflame; then he got 
up and began to walk up and down the 
room #8 he confided his story to Miss 
Terry. 

“I’ve been out in the wilds of California 
all my life—that is, you would think them 
wilds, I expect; but I got so used to them 
that they were as home-like to me as any 
piace in the world could be. My father 
was an Englishman—I am a naturalized 
Ameérican’’—he said this rather proudly,as 
if he feltitto bean honor he was claim- 
ing. “I came into my father’s money 
when he died. It wasa good deal, and I 
thought I should like to see Evrope and 
his old home, So six months ago I came 
over here. People was very kind and nice 
tome. I had heard it was difficult to get 
into English society, but I did not find if 
80."" Looking @t him as he stood by the 
window, aud thinking of the fortune he 
had to back him up, Diana did not wonder. 

“One day | met—met a girl whom I 
thought, and etiil think—well, you can 
understand what I mean,” he continued, 
There’s no need for me to go into all that. 
But J’d just lie down and let her wipe her 
dainty little shoes on me, if it would give 
ber the least sati-faction, which, as she is 
anice girl, it wouldn’t, you bet, 
6ver, now you understand where I am. 
Aud of course I feel that she must think 
16 What you call over here an awful duf- 
fer, My father taught me Greek and 
Latin and some mathematics, and I have 


read again and again every book I came | 


across. But nobody speaks about Dickens 
4ud Thackeray over here—or about Sbake- 
pére Or Milton for that matter. You have 
4 lot of new things to talk of instead. 
Fellows write vers de scciete, and girls 
writé books or novels of one sort or an- 





How- | 





Other; and everybody says, ‘Have you | 


réad tbis?’ or ‘seen that? or ‘heard the | 


Other?’ till lam just bewildered. I can’t 
keep pace with them, and I woaldn’t if I 
could. I’d as soon be fed forever on one 
Of those sweet things that they give you at 
parties which are all froth ou the top and 
sickéning underneath, with a dash of wine 
lo them somewhere, And so I look like a 
foo! ! 


‘Well, a man naturally doesn’t like that. 


So I thought that if I were to bave a house 
né up properly—mind, it will have to 

© as good as they make 6m, Miss Terry 
when it as @ e. if 1 were 

VOr , a i show her that 


THE 


tsuch a stupki as not to know the 


keep his jewels, she might, perhaps think 
a little better of me. You see’ —turning 
to her almost fiercely—‘‘a man can’t go to 
a girl and say: ‘Look here: 1 know al! 
about horses and cattle, and I have read 
your own classics till | could pass an ex- 


amination in most of them, and I’m not | 


such an ass as you think.’ But if she were 
to see the house and like it——”’ 

Here he paused. 

“She shall like it if I can make her!” 
Diana cried. She had risen and stood fac- 
ing bim with a flush on her cheeks. His 
excitement had infected her for a moment. 

The young fellow came forward and 
caught her hand in his, 

“You are a daisy!’ he exclaimed enthu- 
siastically. 

Diana drew her hand away dewurely, 
but she liked him none the less for his 
outburst. 

‘*‘When can I see the house ?” she asked. 

“To-morrow, if you will. I dare say 
you will find it wants a lot done to it in 
every way; but I expect we can manage 
to make the British workman hurry upa 
little if we show him the almighty dollar.”’ 

“TI don’t know,” Diana said, a litile du- 


biously. “The British workman is un- 
commonly hard to hurry. Still, we will 
try.” 





“By-the-bye,’’ remarked the young fel- | 


low, looking a little foolish, “I don’t think 
you knowmy name yet. The—the old 
lady who was kiod enough to snow me in 
forgot to give it to you, I think. It’s Carr, 
Edgar Y. Carr.’’ 

‘““W hat does the ‘Y’ stand for?’ Diana 
inquired, and then was ready to pinch her 
self for her ill manners and curiosity. 

‘“Yates—my grandmother was a Yates,’’ 
¢he young man rep! ed. He was well-bred 
so far that he did not seem to tind any- 
thing unusual in whatever Diana chose to 
gay. 

“] believe if | were to ask him how 
many of his teeth were stopped—though | 
don’t believe any of them are for that mat- | 
ter—he would take the question as the | 
most natural one in the world. I wonder 
how far he thinks the curiosity of an art 
decorator may naturally go?’ Diana) 
thought, blushing a littie as he siood in | 
front of ber, evidently waiting for any 
more questions that it might occur to ber 
to put. 

Just at that moment old Anne came to | 
the door with the tea. 

“Come in !’’ Diana answered absently to 
her knock; but the next instant she was 
ready to be vexed or to laugh—she was | 
not quite sure which—as Mr, Carr moved 
quickly from her side and absolutely in- 
sisted on taking the tea-tray from the old 
woman’s hands. 

‘Deary me, sir,’”’ old Année remonsirated 
—it isn’t heavy, bless your heart! I’m 
ashamed to trouble you.”’ 

“You needn’t be,” said Mr, Carr coolly, 
“I guess 1 can hold it very comfortably 
till you have cleared a place to set it down.”’ 

Anne looked at ber wistress for orders; 
but that lady was engaged in clearing a 
smal! table for the reception of the ‘ray, 
and Anne herself did not feel equai to 
further argument at tbat moment. When 
everything wasarranged. and Anne had 
gone, Miss Terry looked at her visitor 
rather severely. He was evidently un- 
conscious of having doné anything wrong, 
and was apparently waiting to be ordered 
some tea, 

“Don’t you ever let servants do their 
own work when you are out anywhere?’ 
she asked gravely, though there was a 
trace of laughter in her voice. “At din- 
ner, for instance, do you insist on getung 
up and handing the footman the piates?” 

*4] should think not!’ Mr, Carr replied 
indignantly. ‘Great hulking fellows! | 
aiways feel that I should like to give them 
something little stiffer todo, And I don’t 
help the girls either. They are young and 
brisk, and it does them good to work. But 
you wouldn’t have a man stand still and 
let an old lady like yours wait on him, 
would you?” 

‘s] shall feel ashamed of myself,’’ Diana 
answere¢, a5 she handed him a cup of tea 
‘“] let ber wait on me, and I am young and 
strong.”’ 

“Ob, that’s different !’’ Mr. Carr said, as 
he hel ped himself to cake. 
I dare say. 
one of the attached faithfui old servants 
one meets within England? They have 
not got them over in America yet.” 

“She is my old nurse, ’ Diana explained, 
‘and # dear old soul too ? 


Isn’t she pretty? 


I love old women’s beauty, don’t you? 
The softness of her white hair and 
ruddiness of her cheeks are & 4 


ntrast. She has alwa 


|} some people in 
can’t talk 
| hoped, of courses, that | should tind you 


“She likes it, | 
Is she a relation, or is #he just | 
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her to come to London to look after me, 
wasn’t it ?”’ 

“Haven't you any one else to take care 
of you?’’ Mr. Carr asked, 

Diana felt almost pleased to find that he 
could ask direct questions, Besides that, 
there was an honesty in his glanoe that 
prevented her from feeling that it was any- 
thing but quite natural, 

‘‘No—no one else,” she answered, look- 
ing upat him witha frank glance. ‘‘My 
mother and father died when I was quite 
young. | have a married sister, who was 
supposed to take charge of us when we 
were little, and ] have two brothers, one 
just older and one a year younger than 
myself, They are neither of tbem in Lon- 
don, They are both trying to work their 
way into professions, and, as we have very 
little money now, they have to toil bard to 
manage it. One of them is in a lawyer's 
office down in Yorksbire, while the other 
is in Edinburgh studying for the medical 
profession, There was not much need for 
either of them to seek an occupation till 
lately, because we expected to inherita 
good deal of money. But when my uncle 
died we found ourselves left with only a 
thousand pounds @éach, So the old home 
was sold to pay the many debts that were 
to bave been settied when we got Uncle 
Robert’s money. But now we have all to 
turn out, except my married sister of 
course !’’ Diana smiled at ber visitor as 
frankly as if she thought their having all 
to work was the pleasantest arrangement, 
as she did just then. 

“It’s very good of yeu to tell meaill 
about it,”’ Mr. Carr said, rising. ‘It is so 
much easier for us to understand one an- 
other now, I think, by-the-bye, that per- 
baps it might belp you in your work for 
you to see a portrait of—of the lady ] was 
talking about. I| will bring one to show 
you to-morrow, if you like.” 

“T should like to see it, if you please!” 
Miss Terry cried, eagerly. “It would be 
the next best thing to seeing the young 
lady herself. Why did you not bring it 
with you?” 

‘‘How could I tell what you were like?” 
M:. Carr returned quickly. ‘*There are 
the world to whom one 
I dare say you know that, | 


nice, and | am very glad that 1 bave not 
been disappointed,” 

He heid out his band, saying :— 

“Then L will meet you to-morrow —shall 
wesay atten? I have written down the 
address for you, 80 that you can begin.”’ 

“Don’t forget the photograph,’ Diana 
exhorted him, as she shook hands, ‘That | 
is the most important thing, remember,”’ 

Mixes Terry herself went to the door with 


Bric-a-Brac, 


Poison Kinas.—Poison rings, during the 
twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, were very common in Italy. The 
besel of the ring was a hollow cup, opened 
by a 4pring, and designed to contain a 
quantity of poison to be used either tor 
suicide or murder. 


Tae Hacoron.—The halcyon alluded to 
by the poeta of old days is the bird called 
the kingfisher. It is believed by the an- 
cients that, while the female brooded over 
the many eggs, the sea and weather re- 
mained calm and unruffied; hence arose 
the expression of halcyon days. 

THK Lararst BotrLs.—The largest bot. 
tle in the world is one hundred and fifteen 
feet high. Two enormous doors give access 
to the ground floor which is a refreshment 
room, stairoases in the inside lead to the 
bottle’s neck, where there is a terrace 
which holds nearly forty people. The 
cork isa kiosque, 

BULL FiantTs —Ball fights in Spain are 
equivalent to the fights of giadiators 
among the Romans, which at once dis 
graced and brutalized that people. The 
amphitheatre for the amusement, as it is 
called, of bull fighting 1s 330 feet in dia- 
meter, with sitting and standing room for 
15,000 spectators, 

Tak BLavpER- Worrt.-—One of the moat 
curious eoemies of British fresh water 
fishes isa small tloating water reed—the 
bladder-wort. Along its branches are a 
number of sinail green vesicles or biad- 
ders, which, being furnished with tiny 
jaws, seize upon the little fish, which are 
assimilated into its sullstance. This is a 
subtie poacher, the true character of whion 
has only lately been detected. 


THe Noss.—In Japan the nose in con- 
sidered to be the most important feature 
of the face, According to its size it de- 
termines the beauty of its owner, the lady 
who possesses a large one always being a 
reigning belle. This is probably due to 
the fact that diflerence in noses constitutes 
almost the only difference in one Japan- 
ese face from another, as the eyes are in- 
variably black, the chin receding, and the 
cheek-bones high, 

UnperR Grounp.—Sarah, Duchess of 
Mariborough, ata family meeting, drank 
the health of all the company, adding, 
“Whata glorious sight it is to see such a 
number of branches flourishing from one 
root?’ But observing Jack Spencer laugh, 
she insisted on knowing what occasioned 
his mirth, and promised to forgive him, 
be itwhatit would, ‘Why, then, madam,” 





him, bscause she was afraid that if she | 
asked old Anne todo #60 he would insist | 
that she was too old to perform such an 
arduous service, or something equally 
ridicaloua, 

‘But 1 like him all the better for it,’’ she 
said to herself, as she stood behind one of 
her art curtains and watched him going 
down the street, 

“There is something so ingenious and 

pleasant about him, | really think 1 am 
very fortuoste in my first client. I won- 
der what Mr. Irwine will say toitall? I 
think Anne may a4 well put on her bon- 
net and come round to his house with me, 
I must talk to somebody aboutit. Fancy 
my haviug a big house to do absoiutely as 
I like wilh—the only thing that is asked 
of me being that I shall wake it as pretty 
asi cao! The idea is quite refreshing !’ 

“Has he gooe, Miss Diana?” Anne ask- 
ed, peeping in cautiously. ‘He was a 
queer yenticnan, wasn’t he? 1 should 
have taken lor #0116 Country chap 
sooner than @ Londoner, though he looked 
very nice, | am sure, and behaved uncoin- 


fiiinm 


mon civil,’’ 

“The boys would like hiim,’’ Diana an- 
swered, irrelovantly. ‘Bat how Charlotte 
would hate him !’’ 

[ro BE CONTINUED. | 
rm 

Tus YOUNG Wirk —“It takes a heroine 
to be economical,’ says Miss Muloch, ‘for 
will not inany & woman ratber rubin debt 
for abonnet than wear her old one @ year 
behind the mode ?—give a ball and stint 
the family dinner for a month after 7—take 
a large house and furnish bandsome re 
ception rooms, while her household hud 
dle together anyhow? 

“She prefers this a hundred times to 
stating plainly by work or manner: ‘My 
income is #0 much a year—I don’t care 
who knows it—it will not allow me to live 
beyond a certain rate; it will not keep 
comfortably both my family and acquain- 

therefore excuse my preferring the 
rt of my family to the entertain- 
of my acquaintance ind, 
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without any pre 


BOCIOLY, 


said he, “1 was thinking how much more 
the branches would flourish if the root 
were under ground.” 

ATMOSPHERK. —Atmosphere ia a very im- 
portant agent in the disintegration of 
the earth’s surlace, because it touches 
every part of the surface that is exposed. 
The impurities in the atmosphere are the 
cause of its being heated by the sun, and 
the difference in temperatur6é between 
day and night causes, in many parts of 
the worid, a rapid expansion of the 6arth’s 
surface during the day and « sudden oon- 
traction at night. Dr. Livingstone, who 
found a difference of 137 degrees between 
that of day and night in Africa, said the 
contraction at night was so rapid that he 
could “hear the rocks crack,’’ This means 
that they are gradually puiverized into a 
duat #0 fine that the winds carry it away. 

THe De_uge.—In the British Museum 
there is a Chaldean tablet of stone on 
which is inscribed the story of the Deluge. 
According to the Cbaldean = serbe the 
Flood, aa deserived by the Bible, was @ 
punishment for sin againatGod, Only the 
Chaldeans were heathens, and Noah is 
made to say that he is the only righteous 
unan, and the only one who paid homage 
to the gods. This account is not upon a 
separate tablet but is incorporated with a 
series of other legends known «4s the 
“Lagends of Izdbubar,” which formed an 
epic in twelve books or tablets, each of 
which was dedicated toa sign of the Zo- 
diac. The story of the Deluge is written In 
cuneiform characters on the twelfth stone, 
and is dedicated to “The Month of the 
Course of Kain,” corresponding to the 
Zodiac sign, Aquarius. It tella of great 
rain-storms which swept down the Tigro- 
Euphrates vailey, at the order of the goa 
Bel, who decided to drown all mankind. 
But the god Anu looked with favorable 
eyes upon Noah, and secretly advised bim 
to build aship. There are of course great 
variations between the Chaldean and the 


Hebrew accounts, but their general sirml- 
larity ist st lnteresting 
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A VALENTINE, 





RY SIL ANORY 





Lat the distant dawning 
In the Eastern skies, 
rings the wished.for morning: 
Lovers ever prize 
Cupid's self rejotoes, 
Hymen siniies benign 
Aen thousand votoes 
(,reet St. Valentine 


Love! Lilove thee onl) 

I have loved thee long, 
Through a ifetime lone!» 
With affection estrone, 
One bright hope shone clearest | 

kKver through the past | 
‘Twas to win thee, dearest, 
For my own at last | 


Leave ime not unheeded, 


ome - + 





Thir flatly refused to tell her a word until 


t 


bey were on their way, the old woman 


took a quarter of an hour to do what Thir 
would have done in five minutes. Just as 
they were about to start, Ursuia insisted 


upon 


turning back to lock up the house. 


Bat they moved on at last, walking as fast 
as they could along the road, in the shadow 
of the pines, 


| went groping round the nearest bushes, 


Grant my sult success, | 


but one word is needed 
Let that word be “Yes 

Then, come jJov or sorrow, 
Link thy fate with mine, 

And we'll wed tomorrow, 


Sweetest valentine 


+ — —2— - 6 - 
AUTHOR OF “A FATAL MOMENT,” 
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KET RIBUTION,”’ 
‘WRECKED, ‘*THK FRUITS 
OF A CRIMK,”’ BTO, 


CHAPTER XV. 
| [seemed to Thir Bright that she was 





hours in getting to the endof the 
silent stretch of road which lay be 
tween the quarrg path and the Rectory; 
and yet she knew afterwards that she must 
have traveled quickly, for Sheélab had 
not been able to keep up with her, but 
came paniing along the garden path wi en 
Thir had nearly recovered her breath. 
When she reached the gate, she saw 
Dora, through the as-yet-uncurtained win 
dow of the dining rooin, putting the globe 


As they drew near the fateful spot, Thir 
ran on ahead, expecting to find Dora and 
her charge behind the the gorge bush 
which grew at the side of the path. But, 


when .she got round to the other side, 


when the man had fallen, she found no- 
body there. She could not believe the 
evidence of her own senses at first, and 


expecting to find the pair every mowent. 

“Miss Valland, where are you?’ she | 
asked softiy—and her voice sounded weird | 
and terrifying in the uncanny silence. | 
Was she the victim of a ghastly nightmare, | 
she wondered, and had that horrible vision | 
of the falling man never existed but in | 
her own imagination? ‘‘Where are you, 
Dora !’' she cried again, trying to reassure 
herself and Ursula by assuming a courage 
whe was far from feeling. “Dora! Miss 
Valland! Whereare you ?”’ 

But the raising of her voice has no effect 
beyond that of rousing the echo from the 
distant quarry, which sent her own ques 
tion back as if in mockery. ‘Where are 
your” 

“It is very strange, Ursula,’ she said, 





sorry to bethe one to try to move her 
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cated?” inquired Thir siowly, as if she. 
were thinking the whole matter over. 

“Sbe said he'd been drinking, miss,’’ re- 
plied Mrs. Fox, speaking as if she wished 
to be merciful to the absent; “and he had 
given her a rare scare, for sure! She 
looked jast like death, miss—awfal !”’ 

“I don’t believe he was the worse for | 
drink,” said Thir, speaking with decision, 
as if she had just arrived ata sudden con- | 
clusion, “I think Miss Valland was mis-— 
taken. You should not have allowed her 
to go along with bim alonein tuat way, 
Mra. Fox!” 

‘My goodness, miss, I should like to see 
anybody try to interfere with Miss Val- 
land jike that?’’ exclaimed Mrs, Fox, 
with a wideeyed glance at Ursula, who | 
nodded her head and pursed up her lips 
eloquently in reply. ‘‘Why, it’s more than 
anybody in the parish dare do, except the 
Rector himself, miss! She goes her own 
way does Miss Valiand; and a good way it 
is, too—! don’t deny that. But I’d be 


when her mind is once seton a thing—as 
well try to move Gillian’s Hood yonder 
with a penny cracker!” 

“Well, Miss Valland hastaken the re- | 
spousibility,’”’ said Thir quietly; ‘and I | 
have no wish to interfere, except for her | 


| own sake, Come, Sheelah, my doggie—it is | 


time we get home! By the-bye,” she added, 
pausing on the way tothe door, “would 


| you mind telling me exactly what Miss 


trying to keep her voice steady, because 


not wish to frighten the old 
‘Miss Valland cannot have come 
What 


she did 
woman, 
back, or we should have met her. 
do you think we had better do?” 

‘‘Beat goon abit farther down the road,’’ 
advised Ursula, ‘‘Maybe she’s got the 
poor creature as far as the lodge yonder, 
Martin Fox will be bome to his téa by this 
time, and, if there’s no news of her there, 
he will get Costigan or one of the stable- 
lads from the house to belp him to look 
about a bit.’’ 

‘“Yes- that will be best,’’ agreed Thir, 

“Don’t you go frightening yourself, Miss 


| Bright,” continued Ursula; “I know my 


onthe lampshe had just lighted. Thir 
ran straight across the lawn and flower 
beds, and beat upon the window pane | 


with her hands, 

‘Make haste, wake baste!’’ she gasped, 
while Dora was still only balf way across 
the room. “Ob, make haste, pray! There 
isa man ioa fiton'the common! He may 
die before we get to him! Oh, pray, pray 
make haste !" 

“In a fit ?’’ echoed Dora. 
aman? What partof the common? tow 
came you to see him?” 

“He looke!t like a sailor; he was coming 
down the quarry path; | watched him 
coming; he dropped at my feet! Ob, pray 
be quick ag 

“A sailor? The quarry path?’ cried 
Dora, repeating the words as if, they pos- 
sessed some strange meaning for her, “A 
sailor at the quarry path ?”’ she reiterated, 
as if the phrase held a hidden 
*Waita moment; | will come at once!’ 

Thir, trying to check .he heaving of her 
bosom, watched Dora burry from the din 
ing room, and then moved towards the 
door and wa'ted, guessing that Mias Val 

* land was getting her bat. 


But, when the Rector’s daughter came 


“OW hat sort of 


young lady better than you do, She won’t 
come to no harm over this sort of thing; 
she's too use to holding herown among 





rough people of all sorts; she’s got a way | 
wilh her that would tame a tiger—it’s that 


commanding! No balf-starved man would 
try any nonsense with her!’’ 

“Thank goodness for that!’’ returned 
Thir fervently. ‘But I shall be glad, all 
the same, Ursula, to see her safoand sound, 


| it is terrifying sortof ideato think of 


her out here alone with that wild raflish- | 


looking creature.”’ 


“There is Mrs Fox standing in the door- | 
| law into her own hands at last, and turned 


way !’’ cried Ursula, as they came witbin 


sight of the lodge door. “I suppose Martin | 


| isn’t home yet—likely she’s watching for 


horror, | 


out, she bad a lighted lantern in her hand | 
and a little spirit flask; and Thir noticed | 


with surprise that she wasin a state of 
most unusual agitation. 

‘*You must not come with me!’ she said 
harshly, as Thirturned to lead the way. 
“The man may be starving! 
and get some food anda blanket. Bring 
her with you, and come after me as fast as 
you can!”’ 

“You will goalone?’’ cried Thir, follow 
ing her tothe gate, incredulous and ad- 
miring. “Isn't Mr. Valland at home? You 
will dare to go alone?” 

“What is there to be afraid of in a faint. 
ing man?’ asked Dora contemptuously. 
‘‘No—my father’s out. But 1’m more used 
to this sort of thing than you are. Goto 
Ureula and burry her.”’ 

Thir stood outside the gate fora moment, 
looking after the lonely hurrying figure 
as it sped away into the darkness, with a 
gieam of yeliow ‘light flitting along the 
road at ita side. She would rather have 
acoompanied Dora, and for a moment she 
was a) most inclined tostart after ber; but 
she turned back to the house instead, 
shrugging ber shoulders at her own folly. 
Mies Valland was quite able to take care of 
herself ! 

She found 


Ursula in the kitchen, with 


her spectacies on, her nose within two 
inches of the iamp, darning stockings; 
and in Thir’s present state of o Ursula 
Ctl a very grea ria H rei 7 ahe 
wanted to hear al e details 

before seeing afte the ood, and, wher 


Go to Ursula | 


him,’’ 

But it seemed as if Mrs, Fox was rather 
watching for them, for she came at once 
to the samall e:trance next to the car- 
riage gates aud opened it. 

“Miss Valland is all right ma’am !’ 
she called out, addressing Ursula in the 
respectful fashion common among the 
younger generation of village folk at Quil- 
ter’s Common, “She came here for the 
key of the plantation door a good ten min- 
utes ago. She told me, if you came to ask, 
to say it wasail right. Won't you come in 
and rest a bit?’ 

“Ali right!’ echoed Thir, following the 
woman into ber neat littie parlor kitchen. 

She felt half stupefied with surprise, and 
scarcely saw.Sheelah’s wild signs of de- 
light at this meeting with an old acquaint- 
ance. “How can it be all right? And, 
Mrs. Fox, what did she want with the key 
of the plantation door?” 

“She wanted to gothe near cut to the 
railway-station, miss.’’ 

“The railway station ?’’ 

“Yes, miss, She was going to see the 
man off herself.’’ 

‘See him otf?” gasped Thir. ‘Was he— 
did you see him ?7—was he able to walk ?”’ 

“Oh, ves, miss! He wasn’t as bad as al! 
that,’’ replied Mrs. Fox, asif she were 
anxiousto make all the allowance she 
could for the person alluded to. “To be 
sure, | didn’t see him very plainly, but he 
seemed to stand steady enough while he 
waited for Miss Valiand, She hadn’t got 
her purse in ber pocket, miss, and | had to 
go upstairs for the money.’’ 

“The money? What muney ?”’ 

“The money for his ticket, miss, And | 
couldn’t help seeing him as I got the 
table drawer in front of 
ouldn't 


because he sLOOod nder 


money out of the 
the 
face 


window upstairs. | see his 


the trees 


Valland did say ?”’ 

“Not at all, miss! She just said that 
there was 4 man waiting outside who had | 
been drinking and had drained himself of | 
bis last ha’penny. She said it was some- | 
body she knew, and she wanted to send 
him back to his own people, and she badn’t 
got the money with her to pay his railway 
fare, and would 1 lend her two shillings? 
That was all, except that, when I asked if 
he wouldn’t come in while I went for the 
money, she said he was ashamed of the 
state he was in, and he would rather keep 
out of sight,’”’ 

“Thank you very much!” said Tohir, 
“That alters everything. I did not know 
that she knew him. (Good-bye, Mrs, Fox! 
Come, Sheelah! Now, Ursula, we must 
hurry! My aunts will be sending the 
town crier round after me.”’ 

W hen they got back to the Kectory, they 
found Mr, Valland walking quietly upand 


| down the garden path between the door 


and the gate, 

“IT thought my women folk had _ pres- 
ented me with the key of the street,’ he 
murmured whimsicaily to Thir, while 
Ursula was unlocking the front-door, “I 


| was beginning to wonder whether that 


masterful daughter of mine had taken the 


me out of the house for my sins! Now let 
me hear what all this excitement is about. 
And where is my rebellious offspring ? 
And by-the-way, let me tell you how glad 
I am to see you Out again at last! Come 
in and have a glass of wine, and tell me 
what has been happening.’’ 

But Thir would not delay her return 
home for another moment, and the Rector 
was resigning himself to going back with 
her at once, when the sound of wheels on 
the road attracted their attention, and the 
next moment Teddy Greenburg sprang out 
of his pony-cart snd came hurrying up to 
where they stood in the open doorway. 

“Well, l’ve found you at last!’ he cried, 
too flurrieéd apparently to be very cere- 
monious in his address, “Anda nice job 
I’ve had, Miss Bright! Good evening, Mr. 
Valland! | was beginning to ask myself 
if you were all murdered inside bere, | 
nearly hammered the door down ten mi- 
nutes ago, and couldn’t make anybody 
hear. Miss Bright, will you come back 
with me atonce? Your aunts are nearly 
out of their senses with fright about you!” 

‘*Yes—1l reckoned they would be,” re 
turned Thir penitently, shaking hands 
quickly with the Rector as she spoke. 
*‘Ursula will tell you all about our adven- 
ture, Mr. Valland; 1 can’t stay away from 
those poor little aunties of mine another 
moment. Now, Mr. Teddy, if you’re go 
ing to be so good as to take me along! 
Don t ask me a single question, please,’’ 
she went on, when Teddy bad got ber and 
Sheelab into the cart and taken his place 
beside her. ‘Just wait a minute or two 
longer; | shall have to tell my aunts all 
about it’ 

“Weil, you've succeeded in giving us 
all a precious scare, atall events!’ he mut- 
vered gruimpily. ‘'When I saw you stand- 


ing there with the Rector, all safe and 
sound, | had a jolly queer feeling, I can 
@ili ¥ 
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was uncomfortably conscious of an under. 


current of tender feeling in his manner tp 
her, though he would have scorned ip 
admit the fact. 

“You'd been gone only ten minutes 
when I got home,” he continued, “and | 
started after you, expecting to Overtake 


_you atthe corner. I couldn’t make jt out 


when I saw nothing of you all down the 
streei, and I just rang at your SUDt's gate 
to make sure you were all right Ww 
there was a how-d’yedo then! And the 
cob has had a preity warm timeof it since, 
Why didn’t you wait for me, Thir ?” 

But they were at the gate now, and Thi, 
was busy calling out to her aunts in the 
doorway. 

“I’m all right, Aunt Polly! Yes—jm 
here, ny dears—as safe and sound as ever 
I was in my life!’’ 

“Oh, my dear!” cried Aunt 
hurrying down to put her trembling orme 
aronnd Thir’s neck. 

“Ob, my dear!’ tearfully echoed Miss 
Gunter, as she received ber niece on the 
threshold. ‘*What we have gone through 
in the last hour!’’ 

“And it’s all that officious boy’s fault!" 


_ said Thir, hugging them both in turn ang 


leaving off to shake her fist at Teddy in 
the background. 

“Ifbe badn’t been so desperately strict 
in the discharge of his duty, you would 


| never have kuown anything about this 


mad escapade of mine till it was all over, 
Let me sit down, aunt Poliy—I’m just 
fainting with fatigue—and then I’!! tel) 
you all about everything !”’ 

“It is strange,’ observed Miss Caroline 
presently, when Thir’s adventure had 
been listened to and discussed and wond. 
ered over, ‘that it should have been just 
at that place that it happened; for ever 
since Teddy came running up with bis 
alarming inquiry, ‘Were you at home? 
I’ve never got the thought of that poor 
girl once out of my mind.” 

“The man must have been a stranger in 
these parts,’”? remarked Teddy — “most 
likely a tramp who had crept into the old 
workman’s shelter in the quarry to sleep 
off a heavy drinking bout, and was stili 
half fuddled. You wouldn’t have found 
any of the people in the neighborhood 
prowling about there at nightfall.” 

“That’s so,” agreed Thir. ‘All the 
same, Teady, he isn’t quite a stranger, be- 
cause Dora Valiand told Mrs, Fox that 
she knew him.” 

“Oh, Dora Valland knows all sorts of 
disreputable wretches !’’ rejoined Teddy. 
“And I believe she likes them a great deal 
better than she does her own kind. She'll 
hardly speak to a civilized being lately— 
she’s busy from morning till night among 
laborers’ cottages round about. She told 
my mother the other day that she did not 
mean to go to any dances this winter, be 
cause she could not spare the money for 
ball dresses—her poor people would want 
all she had to give them.”’ 

“It is very good of her,’’ said Miss 
Gunter, 

Thir laugned asoft pitiful laugh. 

‘(Perhaps she has an extra load of sin to 
bear this winter,’’ she observed. ‘Perhaps 
she is trying to balance ber accounts by 
throwing in a few scraps of self-denial as 
make-weights. But I don’t think that 
sort of seif-denial eases the mind; there's 
too much of the buying-and selling princi- 
pie in it.” 

‘‘Hush, Thirza, my dear!’’ Miss Gunter 
murmured gently; and Thir stopped, with 
a faint flush flickering for a moment in 
her pale cheeks. 

‘Won't you ask Teddy to stop to dinner 
aunt Polly ?” she inquired, rising wearily 
trom her low chair by tbe fire. “He ™ 
dining en garcon to-night; ail the rest have 
gone to Carshallon.”’ 

But Teddy would not stay—‘‘because 
of the cob,” he said. Thir, however, 
thought it was rather because he saw how 
dead-beat she was; and in ber neart she 
thanked him for his consideration, as sé 
went straight off to bed, thuroughly worn 
out with ber day of excitement. 


* * + * 7 * 


When Miss Valand arrived with her 
curious protege at the dreary platform of 
the desolate little railway station, which 
looked more dreary and desolate than 
usual just now, with its rows of rose trees 
standing gaunt and bare along its white 
wooden paling and its carpet of dead sycae 
more leaves, she looked carefully up and 
down its whole lengtb, almost as if se ex- 
pected to see some particular perse® 
there. 


The very few people wbom necessit¥ 
had brought to the bieak little p)® oo 
such a cold night were llected betore we 
small grate in the booking cflice, keepi™s 
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\hemselves as wari as 
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stances would admit, until the train they 


were awaiting was signaled. 


Having satisfied herself that there was 
nobody op the platform, Miss Valiand | 
walked up to the extreme end, followed in 
perfect silence by her companion. There | 
«be left him while she went to the book. | 
ing-office for hia ticket, hastening back | 
with feverish speed, as though she was — 
afraid ber charge might try to make his | 


escape while her back was turned. 

Nothing however seemed further from 
his thoughts. He stood motionless where 
«be had left him, with bis hands banging 
down limply on either side, and his deep- 
set cavernous eyes fixed upon the dim 
white palings on the other side of the line, 
That was bow Miss Valland found him 
when she came back with his ticket, and 
that was bow he remained until the train 
came snorting and hissing up to the plat- 
form and roused bim from his fit of 
abstraction. 

“An empty carriage, if you can manage 
it, Mr. Caulfield,’ said Miss Valiland, 
when the station-master came burrying 
up, anxious to show @ little polite atten- 
tion to the clergyman’s daughter. 

He opened the door of the compartment 
next to the engine, and, when another 
third-class passenger showed a desire to 
share the carriage, he ordered him farther 
back. But Caultield himself took a good 
look at this unknown friend of ‘‘t’ passon’s 
daughter,” and, with all his knowledge of 
her saintly forbearance and goodness to- 


wards erring sinners, he was a good deal | 
surprised at what he saw. When he had | 


shut the door safely upon the uncouth- 
jooking passenger and hastened away to 
look after the needs of others, Miss Val 
land put her white face alwost within the 
carriage to speak her last words. 

“You ars absolutely certain 
vyossel sails to-morrow ?” 

Tbe man inside raised bis shaggy head 
and looked at her with furtive restless 
eyes ° 

“Yes,” he muttered boarsely—‘‘she sails 
to morrow, right enough.’’ 


“And what is her name, again ?’’— The | 


Maria Eldred.” 

“And you will sailin her? Remember, 
you have promised !” 

“1 li take an Oath on it, if you like!” 

She did not flinch at the coarse expres- 
sion, but looked at him steadily as she an 
xwered — 

“| would a8 soon take your word. Re- 
member, too, that you bave promised 
never to come back here-—-to Quilter’s 
Common—again.’’ 

“]’l] never set foot in the beastly hole as 
long a8 I live!’ he muttered, showing 
such savagéry in bis tone and manner 
that most young women would have ine- 
vitably shrank from him or shown some 
sign of terror; but the cold white face at 
the window never faltered nor flinched. 

“T should advise you not to do so tor 
your own sake,’’ she replied barehly. 
“But, whether you keep or break your 
word, be certain I will keep mine, As 
sursly a8 you come bere again, I will hand 
you over at once tothe police! Iam a 
womau Who always adheres to what she 
says. Look at me and see if I look like it!” 

“Yes—you look like it,” he said, raising 
ashaking band to push sway a wisp of 
hair tt at bad falien over his eyes and gaz 
ing at her as if he saw ber now for the first 
time, “You look asif you’d keep your 
word up to the very foot of the gallows, 
you do; there ain’t no all-gone softness 
about you, there ain’t!” 

‘No—there is not,” she agreed, taking a 
step backward as the train began to move; 
“and it is a8 well you should know it, and 
'oel how true it is; for, as to this matter, 
aS surély a8 we live I will keep my word! 
Kemem ber !” 

“he stood at the extren.e end of the plat- 
fori) ## the train bore him from her sight, 
with her white face gleaming at him | 
through the darkness of the night, and 
one band raised level with her shoulder, 
‘ts palm towards him, in iropressive warn- 
Ing. 

And yet, implacable and relentless as 
She looked, she had no power to terrify 
him—a sweet winsome little face, with 
tender full lips and large soft brown eyes, 
“hich bad looked at bim steadily enough 
“erlainly, but without a trace of menace in 
(heir bright clear depths, without a sign of 
‘hreat or evil intention in their Kez». 

When Miss Valland came down to the 
‘cor where the station master had been 


“sing thé tickets of the few people who 
“ 4Irived by the train, be touched bis 
6r of your secret charities, miss ? 


~ 3a 4 tone which implied respectful 
kD10n of her unfailing goodness 


56 siniled at him: and he was not sufti 


that your | 





| heart or soul was her smile. 


tle secrets,” she replied. 


‘*Yes, Mr. Caulfield—another of my lit- 


“Well, it’s juet like you, miss,’’ he de- 


see after a poor creature like yon !"’ 


side, Mr. Caulfield. 
ready enough to lable me as eccentric 


@ drunken half-mad sailor.” 

“Trust me, mise!’’ he rejoined. 
word to a soul, miss! Will you let me 
with you? It’s lonely till you get round 
the bend into the High street.” 

But she would not hear of that—the peo- 
ple who bed just arrived by the train 
would be company enough, she said, and 


who would harm ber; to which the station 
| Master gave an enthusiastic assent, as he 
held bis lamp to show ber the steps lead- 
| ing down into the road, wishing her a 





“You do well to call him a poor creat- 
ure,”’ she said thoughtfully—‘‘a man with- 
out strength of will to keep straight! Poor 
wretch! Don’t say anything about it out- 
People are quite 


clared warmly, ‘‘to come tramping all the 
way down here on such a night as this to 


there was nobody about Quilter’s Common | 


ciently acute to see how utterly void of 


without being told that I walk about with 
“Nota. 
send one of the porters as far as the turn 


| Muriel, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“Good night’? in which warm approval | 





was blended with the highest respect. 

“A good woman, if ever there was one!’’ 
| he murmured as he went back to his snug 
| fireside and his tea and buttered toast, 

“She’s booked through to heaven safe 
enough, if anybody ever was!”’ 





CHAPTER XVI. 
4 was Christmas week, and the oid Hall 


had not yet changed bands, and Tryan 
Cambray was eating his heart out in 
| his dull lodgings in Hull. Sidney Poplett 
| was still coming over to Quilter’s Common 


| once or twice a week—sometimes alone, 
sometimes with Captain Miller—with a 
| quite persistence which made those who 
knew how matters stood heartily sorry for 
him; and the Rector was still quietly pre- 
| paring bis home for bis new wife. 
Thir was trying to persuade herself that 
| this workaday world was not such a bad 
| place, after all, and succeeding only so far 
| as to persuade her aunts into the belief 
that she thought so. Dora Valland con- 
| tinued her hand-to-band struggle with her 
| higher nature, and was beginning to show 
signs, in ber sunken cheeks and hoilow 


| eyes, of the wear and tear of the unceas- | 


ing conflict. Sheelah was reconciled to 


| her new home; and Thir’s two kittens had | 


grown into quite young cats. 

During all this time the Fates had not 
once been kind enough to ordain a meet- 
ing between Thir and Tryan Cambray. 

The Greenbury girls were calling at Dale 
Cottage, where they had gone to discuss a 
most exciting piece of news. The oflicers 


of Captain Miller’s regiment were going to | 


give a ball, in return for the great hospi- 
tality which bad been showered upon them 
since their return from foreign service, 
and the invitation lists were already in 
course of preparation. 

“Captain Miller and Pops have been 
over about it this morning,’’ said Muriel, 
looking quite pretty in ber pleased excite- 
ment; ‘they wanted to know how many 
girls the mother could muster, Pops ran 
down to the Kectory to ask Dora, but she 
refused point-blank; and poor Pops came 
back very down-hearted, aithough in a 
state of speechless admiration over her 
saintly goodness. It’s funny—isn’t it, 
Miss Gunter ?—though I used to think ever 
sy much more of Dora before her good- 
ness became so obtrusive !”’ 

“Oh, never mind about Dora,’’ inter- 
posed Jean brusquely; ‘‘we came to taik 
about Thir! Mother wants to take her in 
her party, Miss Gunter—that is, of course, 
it you don’t care about going yourselves, 
Mother said she thought you wouldn’t,” 

‘sMy dear gir!, no!’ replied Miss Gunter 
decisively. ‘Caroline and | gave up that 
sort of thing when we came here thirteen 
years ago. My sister must speak for her- 
self, but 1 don’t think I should care to be- 
gin again now.” 

“No, indeed,’ agreed Miss Carry. ‘I 
buried my love of dancing years and 
years ago, along with the other pleasant 
follies of youth,”’ . 

“Then you will come with my mother, 
Thir?’ said Muriel eagerly. “Ob, don’t 
say you won't!’ she cried, reading dissent 
in Thir’s uninterested face. ‘Don’t say 
you won’t goat all! It will be the best 
ball that has been given in Hull for years!’’ 

‘Hull,’ exclaimed Thir, with a sudden 


change in her face and manner which was 
nexplicable to at least tw f ber n par 
ns ‘Hull, Muriel ? V r ak 
place in Hul ? 
‘Yes in the Tow! 4 [hey are bat 


ing itthere because the hotel accommoda 


| herself and think it over. 
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tion is 80 much better than at Beverley; Miss Caroline's prophecy proved true to 
and there will be plenty of people who | the very letter. Whether it was that Thir 
would not care for the long drive in and had selected her toilette with perfect tact, 
out on a cold night in January. Oh, ‘Thir, | or whether it was that excitement and an- 


it is going to be so jolly! 


They are set on | 


tictpation had for the time restored her old 


making it a huge success. Tryan told vivacity and animation, the result was 
Teddy yesterday that the Hull people are that, in her ball dress of soft maize color, 


all talking about it already. 


wish him ‘Bon voyage,’ Thir.”’ 


| were the mere acquaintance he was gener- 


| ally supposed to be, 

“Heand [ were great cronies during the 
| short time we met each other, you know, 
I think I should like to shake 
hands with him before he goes, and wish 
him God speed in his new life. Do you 
know when he sails?’’ 

“He himself doesn’t know yet,’’ said 
Muriel. “It seems there is some hitch in 
the signing of the contracts over the sale 
ofthe Hall, You know what lawyer-folk 
are—so dilatory !"’ 

“I suppose they are,’’ observed Thir, 
with an admirable assumption of indiffer- 
ence. “Aunt Polly, whatdo you think 
about this ball ?”’ 

Miss Gunter looked at her niecein a 
manner that was understood by that young 
lady; and Miss Caroline joined in the 
silent protest. They were both thinking 
the same thing—that it was a pity tho poor 
child should risk her bardly-won peace of 
mind by a meeting with Tryan; but they 
could not openly say so. 

“If it's the expense you are thinking 
of,” said Thir, “I’ve a gown I could make 
do—”’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


He said he veiled in clouds of silken tulle, relieved 
should make use of the occasion to say by pliant tendrils of tinted Virginian 
farewell to his friends, as it would most creeper, softly aglow with 
likely be his last public appearance inthe autumn coloring, she looked the brilliant 
old country. You ought to go, if only to witching Thir of the past, but with an in- 


ite lovely 


| describable softening and deepening of 


“Yes—I suppose | ought,’ she replied the expression about ber eyes and lips 
very quietiy. She had got quite used by which intensified a 
now to talking of him as calmly asif he | charm of the small mechancetes which 


thousandfold the 


| were her second nature and clung to her 
| through all her troubles. 

Ever afterwards Thir remembered that 
ball, with its strange mixwure of enjoy- 
_mentand pain and longing. She was by 
no means one of the recognized belles of 
the occasion; there were very many girls 
present who, as Teddy (ireenbury said, 
“could have given hera long start as far 
as figure or features were concerned,” 

But then, as Major Darncombe answered 
at once, ‘There was something about ber 
that was more fetching than all the 
straight noses and fine shoulders in 
Christendom.’’ And so it came about that, 
greatly to Mr, Greenbury’s satisfaction, 
Thir was one of the “successes” of the 
night. 

And through itall, through the dainty 
fencing with her flock cf would-be part- 
ners, the gay repartee she dealt around 
with such a lavish band, the quick play of 
eyes and lips, there was @ voice saying all 
the time, ‘‘Whero is he?’ and refusing 
to be silenced, try what charm she would, 
Perhaps it was this under-current of 
deeper feeling which gave the delicate 





| touch to her brilliant gaiety. 


“No, Thirza,”’ remoustrated Miss Gun- | 


ter—‘tyou know very well——”’ 

“Ob, well, then,’’ said Thir mischiey- 
ously, “if it is mot the expense, | think | 
shall go! I haven't put my foot to the 
floor for two years—I should onjoy a 
dance; and [I should like to aira certain 
little frock of maize colored gauze that I 
have upstairs.”’ 

“That is delightful!’ exclaimed Jean, 
“Mother will be so glad! Muriel and I 
are going to wear pale blue, with paneis of 
gold braiding. All shades of pink and red 
must be tabooed because of the red coata,’”’ 

“That’s just so!” agreed Thir, setting 
herself resolutely to take part in the in- 


6vitable discussion on dress which she saw | 
| coming, thougb her mind was full of the 


possible meeting with Tryan, and she 
would have given worids to go away by 


give a decision upon the rélative merits of 
eau-de-Nil and turquoise blue as acontrast 
to the background of scariet tunics, when 
her ears were ringing with the one short 
sentence, ‘1 shall see him’’? 

During the preparation for the ball Thir 
succeeded once again in thoroughly as- 
tonishing her elder aunt. Since her ar- 
rival at Quilter’s Common she had shown 
such a lack of personal vanity that it al- 
most amounted to negligence; but now 
she suddenly betrayed a strong desire to 
look her very best, and spent a4 much 
time over the details of her toilette as the 
vainest of young women could have done, 

“Jt is because I am #0 fully aware of the 
falling-off ia my looks, Aunt Polly,”’ she 
declared, when she was twitted with this 
development of an unsuspected vice, ‘1 
was never a beauty in wy best days, but 
now | am a positive fright! And you 
musto’t be bard on me because lam anx- 
jous to repair the ravages of time with the 
appliances of art.” 

Miss Gunter laughed at the whirnsical 
quotation, and Miss Carry smiled, too; but 
Thir saw that the younger aunt had di- 
vined the secret of her suddén attack of 
vanity. 

“J don’t think you need worry yourself 
much about your looks, my love,’’ she 
whispered a little later, when Miss Gun- 
ter’s attention was bostowed elsewhere; 
‘you are quite as pretty as you ever were, 
Thir—prettier, I think. If your éyes don’t 
sparkle quite as they used to do, they are 
more loving and tender, little girl! Don’t 
torment yourself with fancying that poo- 
ple will find youare gone off; they will 
think you sweelor than éver, my dear!" 

‘‘Whata jowel of an auntie you are!’’ 
murmured Thir gratefully. ‘You always 
know just what to say to cheer oné up!’ 

Miss Caroline answered the sly pressure 


of the girl’s bot little hand, and made 
some excuse to go upstairs, that Thir 
might not see eare in Her sym patneti 
even was a4 Buc! ain rea "4 

this sad 4 ra‘'na r ’ 

taken par herseil in int «4 anotner 


fourteen y 


How could she | 


“She is simply exquisite!’ Major Darn- 
combe announced to Mrs, (treenburg, 
with enthusiasm. “She is all brilliance 
and sparkle, and at the same time all 
warmth and softness, like the glow of » 
flawless ruby! Mrs. Greenburg, I con- 
fess to you that I am snared with my eyes 
open—trapped and snared, forty-two, by a 
slip of a girl not out of ber teens —trapped 
by a pair of brilliant brown eyes and a 
yellow frock trimmed with speckled red 
leaves !’’ 

Mra, (Gireenbury smiled pleasantly, 
W hat a grand party this would be for little 
Thir, this great, handsome, honest look- 
ing gentieman, with his excellent position 
and his well-known goodness of heart! 

“T think that is rather unfair to Miss 
Bright,” she observed gently. “The 
dress is charming enough, certainly, but 
Thir is just as charming in her serge 
morning-gown; and, what is more, she is 
always cherry and al ways sweet tempered, 


She is one of the dearest little giris | 
know !”’ 
“She looks it!’ declared the Major, 


with conviction, “Héeigh-ho, it makes one 
sigh for one’s lost youth to see all those 
boys around her!’’ 

“There is, at any rate, safety in « multi- 
tude,”’ rewarked Mrs, Greenbury, with an 
air of innocent candor. “If it wore some 
one particular boy, now !'’—-and she paused 
in a way which finished the sentence more 
eloquently than any words have 
done, 

“In there not one particular boy, then?” 
inquired her companion, ‘Surely there 
must be, with such 6yes as those!” 

“Not yet, ! to Eng- 
land only last suniner, and at (uilter’s 
Common #h® #668 SCarcely # Creature,'’ 

“Ah, she is an@ighbor of. yours, then ? 
Oh, bother—this is the lancers! J must 
look up my partner, Au revoir!” 

Mra, Greenbury looked decidedly pleased 
as she watched the broad-shouidered Major 
crows the room. Thir was such «# dear 
littie soul; and she believed she had 
heard somewhere that those nice little 
wowen at Dale Cottage had only life-inter- 
esta in their property! How delightful it 
would be if Major Darncombe—— But at 
that moment ber reverie was broken by 
the sight of Jean coming towards her, 
with halfa yard of loose flouncing fes- 
tooned over ber arm, Which meanta visit 
to the dressing roorn for repairs. 

No 11, the last dance but one before aup- 
per, Thir was dancing with Captain Miller, 
Sne had almostgivenup all hoperof [ryan 
now, and #0, when, in a pause for beath, 
she suddenly caught sight of him standing 
in the draped doorway, the shock to her 
highly-strung nerves was #0 yreal that she 
nearly cried out with the pain He wasse 


oould 


believe, She came 


changed, his face was #0 thin and so 
‘aged,’’ that the sight of her own leas 
changed face in the mirror at his side over- 
whelmed her with a sense of her heartless 
ness Hlow ely ~oked, slanding 
ore y I “ f ‘ yrave, wil “ 
“a 
rm 
‘ wa 
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MAIDENHOOD, 





BY LOUISE MALOOM #TERNTOR 





Oh! Allie ts a lovely girl— 
Of that bewltching age 

That charms the eye, the mind and heart 
When turning Youth's first page 


From childhood upward, one short step, 
To maidenhood so sweet 

So fullof fairy dreams of Love, 
To make her life complete! 


Ah! Alife dear, I'm full of fear, 
Lost you may dream of bilss, 
That rarely comes to mortals here, 

In such a world ae thie! 


W here Sorrow, lain, and vanished Hope 
So often |anteh dreana, 
And fairy vistons, full of joy 
Hut nought proves what it seems. 
a — 3 — 


The Ace of Hearts. 
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WAS just starting my professional 
| career, and it was necessary to secure 
a convenient office. | did not want 
anything pretentious—an office for myself 
and a small ante-chamber for the boy 
whom I bad engaged as clerk of all work 
would ainply suit my requirements. 
I had served my articles with an old 
fashioned firm of solicitors in the city, 
and bad been accustomed to great rooma 


filled with calf-bound volumes, shelves ot | 


ancient parchment, and | laughed to think 


of the diflerence there must be between | 
the little office I had in my mind’s eye | 


ana the big place where | had learned my 
law. 

Nevertheless | was well content to make 
a small beginning, and to trust the future 
for bringing me an increase of business 
and of fortune, 

Perbaps beeause | had two or three pro 
fessional friends thereabouts, | selected 
Holborn as being a lively spot wherein to 
pitch my tent. After a good deal of look- 
ing about ine, | decided to apply to ap 
agent, with whom I went to inspect a 
place he recommended, a third floor of 
Parchinent Buildings. 

‘*Here you are, sir,’’ said the agent, un 
locking the door of the office on the third 
floor, 


into Parchinent Passage, as I told you. 
Nice situation this, ain’t it?’ 

1 waiked in and inspected both rooms 
before answering him. As regarded size 
and situation they were certainly all that 
I wanted. 
well for my boy-clerk, and the inrer 
would suit me, Nevertheless it was evi 
dent that a good deal of cleaning would 
have to be done before anybody could 
tenant either room. Two years at least 
had passed since the rooms were placed in 
the agent's books, 

I said that the rooms would suit me pro 
viding that the rent was not excessive 
Therewith we fell a-bargaining, and 
eventually hit on terms which met my 
approval. A week later 1 was in full 
cupaney of my offices. My boy-clerk sal 
ata little desk in the outer office and = pre- 
tended to work very hard, while 1 sat at « 
big desk iu my own sanctum and read 
law. There was really little else to do in 
those early days. 

I sent in my own office appointments, 
and spent two or ihree days in seeing 
them put straight. Wanting some place 
in which to store a quantity of old books 
and papers, I bad «a cupboard cleared of a 
quantity of rubbish evidently left there 
by tbe last tenant. It contained a vast 
amount of old letters, invoices and papers, 
but these had been torn into small scraps 
and thrown into a corner, The woman 
who cleaned my rooms complained a good 
deal about the ness caused by these scraps 
of paper. 

In reply to my inquiries, the woman 
told me that it would be about three years 
since the rooms had been occupied. 
Further interrogated, she said that she 
could not remember the last tenant's 


i bs 


name. It was something foreign, and she 
did not know how to pronounce it. She 
did not know what bis business was. He 


was always writing, she said, and soume- 
times had other foreigners to see him 
His name was never painted up on the 
door of his rooms nor on the lintel 
below, and it was her belief that 
no good because he kept himeelf so quiet. 


down 


he was 


W hile the woman talked she was engaged 


removing the mass of torn aud sca 
ered paper frou t ard Ss 
she cetached something from the contents 


of ber basket and banded it i 
“He got that 


away,’’ sald she, 


ine 


ihe very day 


“For 1 remember going 


ne went 


“This ia a sort of clerk's oflice; the | 
principal room is beyond it, and looks out | 


The outer oMfce would do very | 


down and fetching his ietiers from the 
box in the hall below. The firet thing he 
took out of 'em was that there card, and 


he laid it down on bis desk and stared at 
itas if be couldn’t make it out, That's it, 
sure enough; though | ain’t never set eyes 
on it since. ‘Spect he chucked it away 
with this bere heap ©’ letters and paper*.”’ 

I took the thing from her and looked at 
it. It was one of a pack of cards, the Ace 
of Hearts, and would have attracted no 
attention from anybody but for one slight 
fact. Through tne crimeon beart in the 
centre of the white card some band had 
drawn a atiletto with scrupulous fidelity. 


| 1 bad to look at it narrowly to make sure | 


| that the stiletto bad not been engraved 
| with the red heart. Engraved, however, 
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“Where did you get that?” he asked 
quietly. 

“It was found amongst a heap of torn 
papers which you, I think, bad thrown 
into the cupboard yonder. May | inquire 
what this means?” I said. “Is it some 
signal, or a warning, or a secret message ? 


] suppose it had a meaning for you at the | 


time you received it.” 


“It had « meaning,” be answered. “It 


hour’s purchase—that I bad been sen- | 


tenced to death—that the executioners 


were on mny track. 


‘familiar with the doings of conspirators 


it had not been; the trace of the artist's | 


| pencil was clear enough. 


1 took possession of the card and put it | 


| aside. During the somewhat lezy time 
which foliowed I often looked at it and 
| wondered what it signified. I eauld not 
| help fancying that it bad conveyed some 
| sinister message to the man who bad oc 
Certainly he had 
riedly tmmediately after the receipt of it. 
I came to the conclusion that my prede- 
co ssor in the offices in Parchroent Passage 
eCnugaged in mysterious 
transactions of a not altogether 
ture, and had warned 
where by the transfixed Ave of Hearts, 
It was spring when I entered 
eupancy of my oflice, and the year went by 
very quietly until winter setin. My prac- 
tice had been remarkathly limited at first, 
but as the months went by I obtained an 
| increase of work, and had 
| spend in reading my calf-bound volumes, 


had been s0me 


safe na- 
heen to KO else 


ntotheoce 


less time to 


| The first day of December brought me a | 


| case which to 


thing considerable, and 


promised produce@® #ome- 
I remained late 
| and went on reading until a slight sound 
on (he landing cutside tmade me look 
| only to catch sight of the clock, which 
dicated a late bour of the evening, 
Lifting the lamp from iny desk I made 
my way to the door and suddenly flung it 
open. Then 1 started with 
for there on the landing before me, bis 
face and figure clearly seen in the lamp 
light, stood a man, tallered, sickly-look- 
ing, and more discoucerted than myself, 
A man of middie age apparently, and 
showing more than usual signs of wear 
| and tear at that, for his dark hair was 
| plentifully shot with gray, and bis pallid 
| face was deeply lined and seamed. My 
| first giance at bin showed tie two things 
| —that he was a foreigner aud in want 
I was 80 much astonished at the sigit of 


ih- 


AlHZLUMeNnt, 


| cupied my rooms three years previously. | 
left bis chambers hur- | 


from my youth. What I have just told 
you is true. 1] was agent of # secret so- 
ciety here. I offended those in power. I 
was condemned; and that’s the warning.” 

“So you fled?” 

‘More fool I! 
lastas .ou see me, A 
starving, bomeless,’”’ 

Again | pressed him to eat. I was 
fascinated by his story, and wished to 
hear more, 

“Not till I have told you why I came 
here to-nigbt. I came to recover someé- 
thing that I left when I fled, 1 left it be 
cause | knew it was safe in the hiding- 
place | had contrived for it. 
I knew not wbhither—possibly into rough 
places and amongst desperate men. I 
came here to London at last, and a great 
longing came over me to seé it once more, 
That is why I came to your door to-night, 
resolved to ask you to admit me. The 
picture is bere, and I shall find it.”’ 

He rose, and crossing the room ap 
proached a corner of the floor and care 
tully removed the carpet which I had bad 
laid down, Lifting a loose board under- 
neath, he presently withdrew from the 


I fled—to come back at 
beggar almost— 


| cavity # parcel wrapped in many sheets 


of strong paper, and came forward to the 
light again, 

“You did not know that you had this s0 
near you,’’ be said, blowing the duat away 


| from the parcel and proceeding to unwind 


tie various wrappings. ‘And now, look!” 
An exclamation of wonder and delight 
burst from my lips. He held before me 


| the portrait of a young and lovely wo- 
| man, evidently the work of some great 


| this unexpected visitor that! stood staring 
at him for aminuteortwo, tle, on his | 
part, stood staring atme, Atlastl found 


ny tongue, 

“Are you looking for some one?’ said 
[, lamely enough, “I don’t think you'll 
tind any one in at this time.”’ 

He shook his head, 

“No,” he answered, 
was looking for you.”’ 

“Forme? Why?’ 

“Will you let me come 
ment?’ he said, 
please, Ob, there’s no need to be afraid of 
me. Dm not dangerous, though | daresay 
I look so,”’ 

I hesitated. tle 
and said quietly: 

“] used to live in these rooms,’’ 

“Oh,”’ said I, dimly comprehending that 
the mysterious tenant stood 
“Come in,’’ 

He followed me through the cuter office 
into my own room. When he saw tne 
cheery tire, the comfortable arm-chair by 
the hearth, and the supper tray laid on 
the sidetable, he sighed It struck me 
that perhaps he was both cold and hungry, 
and | invited him to eat. Hut at that he 
shook his head, 

“IT had better tell you what I want first,” 
said be. “I have been on the stairs out- 
side for more than an hour wondering 
whether you would allow me to enter this 
room. You see I used to live here, and | 
left very suddenly about three years ago, 
I daresay,’’ he added, “the other people 
wondered why I leit s0 suddenly.” 

1 quietly opened the drawer of my desk 
in which | had placed the mysterious Ace 


“No-—at least | 


looked at me again, 


before me, 


of Hearts, and drawing it forth, laid it be 
fore him. 

‘*Had that anything te do with it?” I 
said 

He started to his feet as 4s ¢ « , 
He car 4 Il saw grea 

st a 4 
- x" K “ i 
I ne and ard 

again, ther ne sSighe heavy 4 sat 
down, 


for & mo- | 
“Only for a moment if | 


| elements of a romance. 


miniature painter, and framed heavily in 
gold and jewels, The frame must have 
been worth # small fortune in itself, and 
yet I scarcely noticed it, so beautiful was 
the face it contained. 

Tie stranger held the picture from him 
and looked steadily at it in the lamp-light, 
Then he drew it nearer and kissed the 
face reverently. 

“Sheis dead,’ he said. “And she died 
# twarlyr, She was born to all that the 
world calis good; she died an exile and in 
poverty. She was my sister,” 

He restored thé frame to its wrappings 
and fastened it up again, and = rather 
against my recommendation placed it in 
its old biding-place. He refused my offer 
of supper, and said he had no more to 
tell. 

With that he bowed, shrugged bis 
ehoulders, and wentout. I followed him 
to the .6ad of the staircase and watched 
him descend, Then something prompted 
metoopen the window and watch him 
loave the house by the front door. 

tie came oul and walked up the passage 
Holborr. 1 was about to shut the 
window and return to my room, when | 
saw two mer steal out of a neighboring 
door-way and follow my visitor. So swift 
and stealthy were their movements that I 
had bo timé to cry out before they had 
Vanished, 

| locked up my office and went home, 
much excited by the é6vents of the even- 
ing. I had never had an adventure of 
such @ #tartling description before, and 
bad néver expected to find that my little 
shabby office contained within it all the 
I went to bed, 
and could not sleep for thinking of it, 1 
was sorry by that time that I had allowed 
wy strange visitor to leave the portrait in 
my room, and I determined to do some- 
thing towards finding him and com pel- 
ling him to remove it. 

1 went to my office next morning by 
way of Long Acre. 


into 


Il am a Russian, and | 





I] was going | 





ee 
— 


way, sir. Now then, make way, there: 
this bere gentleman’s an official,” 
I followed the man inside into a smal) 
room destitute of furniture. They hed 
fetched a bench from somewhere and laid 
the dead man on it. Somehow I wag 
surprised when I saw him. I had felt cep. 
tain from the first I was going to see 
strange visitor of the previous ey 
And there he lay before me, dead jor 





meant that my life was not worth an | many hours, the doctorsaid, with a 


driven into his heart through @ card on 
which the Ace of Hearts was stil] . 
nigsable in spite of the blood that heq 
dyed it. 

“A foreigner,’’ said the doctor, “This is 
the work of some of those accursed necret 
societises.’’ 

I went on to my cffice. My boy met me 
at the foot of the stairs with a scared look 
on bis face. 

“If you please, sir,’ said he, “T think 
there’ been thieves in. The door was 
burst open when I came with the key this 
morning.’’ 

I ran upstairs into my room. Every. 
tbing was in order there, I went straight 
to the corner, and tore away the carpet 


| and the loose board, and examined the 


cavity beneath. My hands met nothing, 
Tbe portrait was gone! 

To say that I felt a strange sense of 
alarm on finding the portrait, to which 
recent events had attached such tragic 
memories, Was gone, is needless, 

I thought it best to tell the police all I 
knew. The officials at Scotiand Yard to 
whom I unbosomed myself received my 
story with interest, but not with surprise, 
They were too wel! accustomed to the 
dark metbods and aeeds of the secret so- 
cieties, whose members flee to London 
when the greater continental cities are 
forbidden them. Nevertbeless, my story 
did nothing to help them. Indeed, I was 
told that the perpetrators of theese secret 
murders were seldom found out, 

Several wonths passed away. The cares 
of business wore beginning to press on 
me, and I bad little tine in which to 
speculate on the late mysterious events, 
{ had my first important case in hand, 
and it required every moment and every 
thought. 

I was glad when the courts rose and the 
long vacation came to bring me a brief 
holiday. I bad won my case, and had 
gained no small amount of present fame 
and future gain by doing so. About the 
second week in August I traveled down 
to Hull; and thence took steamer to 
Stavanger for a month in Norway. 

Coming back by the same route, | found 
it necessary to stay a night in Hull, and 
as I had never been there before, I spent 
the evenivg in looking round the docks 
and quays of that ancient port. There I 
came across # furtber liuk in this remark- 
avle story. 

Wandering slong the pavement of the 
quay which runs from the town to the 
river, | paused to look in at the window 
of one of those little dirty shops where 
marine siore dealers gather together all 
manner of odds aud ends, and what was 
my surprise to see the portrait which had 
once been hidden in my office! 

I paused and looked again through the 
dirty window. No, there was no doubt 
about it: that was the portrait. The gold 
frame was gone, and there were marks on 
the edges of the picture which seemed to 
indicate that it had been roughly re 
moved. The face, however, was unmit 
takable. 1 nad been too much struck by 
it at first sight to forget iis wonderful 
beauty. 

On entering the shop a dirty-looking 
man, evidently a foreigner, came forward 
from some den in the rear, rubbing bis 
hands and asking what he could do for 
me. 

“Nothing particular,’ I answered. | 
just wish to glance at your stock of curl 
osities, Iam rather fond of picking UP 
raré articies.’’ 

He anewered that I was welcome to look 
round, aud went on to say that he had 
some beautiful things in the way of bi- 


| nocular glasses and chronometers i! ] was 


| thinking of taking a long voyage. 


Passing the coruer of | 


one of the squalid streets leading towards | 


Drury Lane, | became aware of a smal) 
crowd of people gathered outside a house 
and doing their best to obtain an entry 
thereto, despite the presence of two or 
three burly policemen. I went up, and 
knowing one of the latter, inquired the 


@ar® 
i 


And a 


r olg chat 

© ; y | Se stat bed 

art. Like to go ib, sir? 

ere & the roner’s officer and the 
supérintendent inside just now. This | 


While he chattered volubly about bis 
goods I was leaning over the little parti 
tion whicb separated the shop frou the 
window, examining the portrait from ° 
better point of vantage. | bad now no 
doubt whatever as to its identity, and d¢ 
termined to buy it at whatever cost. 


After some haggling, I purchased the Pp oil 
ture and a Turkish dagger for one guine® 
W he reached the hot I went to 
are 

xa 
/ y It was a aN canvas, 8 or 
n a frame twelve inches Dy D!D* an : 
across the back, probably with the idea © 
siece of 


keeping out dust and dirt, a stout Ff 


ends 
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rough canvas bad been tightly stretched 
and «titehed, There was nothing to show 
that any extraordinary history was at. 
tached to the picture, 1 returned to Lon- 
don and locked up the portrait in my ot- 
tice safe. 

Time went on, and as my practice in- 
creased, | took more rooms in the heuse 
in P rebment Passage. Some of them 
were much more suitable for a private of- 
tice than the one in which the portrait bad 
heen hidden, but I determined to remain 
in the latter, and devote the others to my 
clerks. I had a half-superstitious feeling 
that if ever the mystery of the previous 
tenant came to be solved, it would be in 
that room. 

It was about two years after the murder, 
and circumstances then required that 1 
should stay late at the office. I was en- 
yaged in settling some difficult business 
with a client, and he remained with me 
until half-past nine o’clock. As I was 
about to turn out the lamp which burned 
on my table, 1 heard some one coming 
slowly up the staircase, 

I bad left the private door of my office 
opea, and could bear the sovnd distinctly. 
I turned up the light again, and waited. 
At first | thought the steps were those of 
my client, who had poesibly forgotten 
something and was returning, but another 
moment told me they were not. He was 
a young, active man, likely to come up 
three steps at a bound; the man now 
climbing the stairs was evidently neither 
young nor active, for he came slowly and 
apparently with some difficulty. 

| went to the door and looked down at 
the landing. The gas stil! burned there, 
and it shone on the figure of aman who 
was climbing the lust flight of stairs. He 
was a tall, well-built man of fine propor- 
tions, but something about the stoop of his 
shoulders suggested hardship and priva- 
tion. 

| could see very little of bis face, but I 
noticed that his beard, which was of un- 
usual length, was gray almost to white- 
ness. He seemed to be well dressed, and 
| made up my mind that his intentions 
were peaceful. 

The stranger accosted me in very good 
English. Somenow I bad made up my 
mind that he was a foreigner. After he 
had explained his business, which was to 
tind Alexis Vitrefsky of 3 Parchment 
Passage, a light began to break in upon 
me. The man be was in search of was 
the previous tepant! Perhaps the mys- 
tery of the portrait was about to be ex- 
plained, 

‘Was the person you are in search of a 
tussian ?’’ | asked, 

‘Yes, yes,’’ he answered eagerly. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly, a Russian. A inan of about my 
own age, but perhaps younger in appear- 
ance. | have had things to make me look 


old,”’ 


“Will you come in a moment?’ I said, 
“Perhaps | 


and led the way into my office. 
| can give you some information.”’ 
| yave hima chair, and he sat down. 


Now that the lamp light fell full on bis | 
face, | saw that he was an extraordinary | 


handsome man, and that evident suffering 
and privation had not robbed him of his 
good looks. 

“I shall be very grateful for any infor- 
mation respecting Alexis,’’ said he, ‘‘And 
| thank you in anticipation. Perhaps | 
ought to tell you who I am. Iam the 
Prince Z—,” 

He mentioned a name which made me 
staré wilh astonishment, 
was an escaped political prisoner, who, 
after spending many years in the Siberian 
mines, had escaped in a singularly daring 
fashion, and had recently published a 
narrative of bis adventures and sullerings. 

| sat Gown and told Prince Z— all that 
| knew of Alexis Vitrefsky; how he had 
suddenly left the very room in which we 
were then sitting, and had returned to it 
two years later under wysterious circum- 
stances, 

l told bim of the events of that night; 
how two men had watched Alexis wave 
‘ny offiee, and how the untortunate man 
had been murdered during the night, and 
thé portrait stolen from its hiding place. 
lie heard me with anxiety and disturb- 
ance, and when | told him that the por- 
trait Was gone, he ruse up and paced the 
floor in evident distress, 

“Then lam indeed ruined!” said he. 
“Sir, that portrait meant everything to 
6. It was indeed the property of Alexis, 
Hut its posession meant more to me and to 


iy Children than Ican tell you. But! 
“66 you do not understand me. With 
ir permission, | will narrate to you cer 
passages in my sad story.’ 
Was Dall-te npted Or sesing iis dis- 


réss, to tell him how strangely I had re- 


vere the portrait; but I 


refrained, re- 





address, 
Prince Z~— | 





| membering that he might, after all, be an 
| impostor, and that it would be better for 


me to hear his story before I told mine. | 
therefore begged him to proceed. 

“It is not a pleasant story,” said he, 
‘that I have to tell you. As you know, | 


am of the new party in Russia, Since boy- 


hood I have worked, planned, and suf- 
fered for my country, and in consequence 
I have been hated by those in power. 

“Until some years ago, however, | was 
allowed to pursue my own course in 
comparative freedom. Now and then the 
police warned me that 1 was approaching 
too near the line in my writings; but as | 
bappened to belong to one of the best 
families, and was rich and powerful, I was 
practically allowed to go on in my own 
way. At last,however,! found that neither 
my noble name nor my riches were to help 
me, 

“Information reached me that I was to 
be arrested and severely dealt with. For- 
tunately I had been somewhat prepared. 
My wife was in Poris; my two young sons 
were at school in German y. 

“T had secured to them a moderate sum 
in case anything happened to me. I had 
never dreamt that all I had would be con- 
fiscated. Such, however, was to be the 
case, according to my informant’s news, 
which had come from the highest source. 
I was to be stripped of land and goods and 
reduced to beggary. 

“I hurriedly consulted with Alexis 
Vitrefsky, an old student-friend of mine, 
as to what should be done. He was then 
unknown to the authorities, and was 
about to start foratour in England. We 
went to an English banker in St. Peters- 
burg, and by his advice I turned all my 
negotiable securities into English notes, 
The good banker gave me fifty Exglish 
notes of athousand pounds each for my 
papers, These I handed to Alexis. He 
was to carry them to England and pre- 
serve them until I could join him. I was 
watched, but I hoped to escape. 

‘Alexis was puzzled how to carry the 
notes, If he had them about his person 
he might be searched, and awk ward ques- 
tions as to his right to them put to him. 
People bound on a three months’ Kuro- 
pean tour do not usually carry fifty thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of Knglish notes with 
them. 

“Alexis, however, quickly solved the 
difficulty. It was his practice to carry 
with him wherever he went the portrait 
of his dead sister, whom he regarded with 
feelings of absolute veneration. She, like 
myself, had engaged in the new move- 
ment, and she had suftered. Alexis 
brought his cherished portrait, hand- 
somely mounted in gold, to my house. 
We piaced the notes bebind the canvas, 
and stitched a strong piece of coarse cloth 
across the frame, so that none could see 
where the notes lay hid. Knowing that 
Vitrefsky was iny true friend, and that he 
would take care of the portrait, I felt my 
little fortune to be safe. 


‘Alexis left for England, and within a | 


few days of his departure 1 was arrested. 
I spent some weary years in the fortress of 
St. Peter and Paul; suusequently I was 
sent tothe mines, But before I left the 
fortress | had news of Alexis, By means 
ot those trusted messengers who are to be 
met with even amongst the government 
oflicials, he contrived to send mea cipher 
letter, telling me that he was living in 
London, and giving this house as his 
Whenever | was free | was to 
come here to receive the sum I had en- 
trusted to him. 

“| bavetold youall. Iam free, and I 
bave come here, only to find that Alexis 
is murdered and the portrait gone.”’ 

I] was so convinced that the prince was 
telling me the truth, that I no longer hesi- 
tated about handing the portrait over to 
him. Betore doing so, however, 1 asked 
bim one more question. 

“Pardon me,’ I said, ‘but what of your 
wife and boys ?”’ 

He shook his head. 

“My wife died during my imprison- 
ment,’ he answered. ‘‘My boys are liv- 
ing bere in London. Poor lads, they had 
met with indifferent treatment in (Ger- 
many, and! fear that they will find life 
hard, now that! have no means of heip- 
ing them.”’ 

“Then your estates were contiscated ?”’ 

“Everything I had was confiscated. 
When! finally escaped I was absolutely 
penniless,”’ 

I went to my safe and took the portrait 
from the drawer in which I had placed It 


on my return to Hull Without saying a 


word, | handed tothe Prince, who re 
t with an express f the utmos 
astonishment 
‘See if your money 1s Bt nere,’ 8010 | 
‘“T have no doubt of it,”’ he answered, as 








he cut away the stitches from the canvas 
back. ‘‘But bow did the picture come into 
your possession ? You told me it had been 


| stolen,’”’ 


1 told him bow I had found the portrait 


| in the shop at Hull, and had recognized it 


again. When | talked, he turned back the 
canvas and discovered the bank notes se 
curely wrapped in folds of paper, exactly 
ashe had described. His delight at find. 
ing bimself once more wealthy was 
wonderful to witness. 

‘Poor Alexis!’’ he said, suddenly re- 
membering the friend to whom he had 
trusted his sole resources, 

“T bave my own theory as to his death. 
I have heard that he became closely con- 
nected with one of the more determined 
secret societies, and had the ill-fortune to 
break with certain of its most power- 
ful members. These people never forget. 
Alexis was probably tracked down to the 
very last.’’ 

‘But the portrait?’ 1 said. ‘Why should 
the murderers steal that ?’’ 

The prinos shrugged his shoulders, 

“Ah,” said he; ‘probably while Alexis 
was conversing with you in here and 
showing you the portrait and its valuable 
frame, the two men told off to kill him 
were watching you. Of course they stole 
the portrait for the sake of the frame.” 

The explanation seemed a likely one, I 
remembered that there had been nothing 
to prevent Vitrefsky’s assassins from fol- 
lowing him up the stairs that night, or 
from listening at the open door while he 
conversed with me. 

Prince 7——carried bis bank notes away 
with him. He wiebed to reward me, say- 
ing that but for me the money would have 
been lost to him. The gniy reward I could 
consent to take, however, was the picture, 
That I kept, and still possess, a memento 
of what I think a remarkable romance, 

Prince Z—-— vow resides permanently 
in London, prematurely aged by the trials 
of his past life, but undisturbed, so far as 
I know, by government spies or the emis- 


saries of secret societies, 
—— << 


CoREAN Ways —Both Coreau women 
and men wear their hair in thick plaits; 
the former wrap their pigtails lightly 
round their beads, the iatter keep their 
long plaits hanging down until they enjoy 
the dignified position of being engaged to 
be marriod, on which auspicious occasion 
the Corean groom partly shaves bis bead, 
twists up bis pigtail into a queer little 
top-knot, and indulges his fancy in the 
latest and strangest variety of hats ever 
designed for man. 

Up to this time his head has been bat- 
less, Coreans are engaged to be married 
as early as their parents can arrange the 
business part of the transaction  satis- 
factorily. In many ways they resemble 
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Scientific and Useful, 
at ety cycles in ase to te 
rench army are to be provided with an 


electric light which can be turned on and 
off at will. 


ALUMINU M.—The French state railroads 
are about to build passenger cara in which 
the parts usually made of iron and copper 
will be made of aluminum. The azies 
and wheels, however, will continue to be 
made of steel. 


GLYOERINE IN GLUB,.—A little glycerine 
added to gum or glue tsa great improve- 
ment, as it prevents either becoming brit- 
tle. It also prevents gummed labels from 
having a tendency to curl up when being 
written on. 

By Liegur.—Dr, A, Grabam Bell de- 
scribes in the current issue of Progress of 
the World a device by which he transmits 
sounds and ordinary conversation along a 
sunbeam, in the same way that one now 
uses a telephone wire, 

PIOTURB Rerropuction, —Artist Hubert 
Herkomer bas devised a new process of 
reproducing pictures without the interven- 
tion of photography. He painted Dr, 
Jameson’s portrait in monochrome ona 
copper plate and then covered the paint- 
ing with a certain fine bronzo powder, 
which hardened the surface and permitted 
an immediate electrotype to be taken from 
it. 

Stove PoLisu.—A good durable water- 
proof liquid stove polish is made of puri- 
fied biack lead (graphite) reduced to a 
very fine powder, one pound; perchloride 
of iron, half an ounce, Moisten with just 
enough water to form a atiff paste, and 
mix intimately by trituration In a mortar, 
and gradually add water suflicient to re- 
duce the paste toa thin cream, Shake be- 
fore using. 

SHirs.—A process is being tried, with 
considerable success, for electroplating 
ships’ bottoms with copper. This is ac- 
complished by means of flexible, water- 
tight baths, about four feet square and eix 
inches deep, held by props against the 
sheathing of the vessel. The solution is 
pumped into these baths from a great vat, 
and the 6lectrical connection completed 
through the boat and the vat. 


Farm and barden, 





PouLiRy.—An excellont breakfast is 
made for poultry by scalding together 
some middlings and bran, then add vege- 
table parings, aud scraps of meat, bread 
and vegetables from the table, Before 
their bed time give them « hearty meal of 
grain, wheat, oats, barley or corn, 





the Chinese mucb more than the Japanese, 
Unlike the Japanese, they keep their wear- 
ing apparel exqui-itely clean; they are 
constantly washing thoir entire wardrobes. 
With the Japanese the order of things is 
reversed; they indulge in three or four 
vaths a day, but even the garments worn 
next their skin are seldom washed 

The Corean method of ironing is more | 
injurious to clothes than 6ven a sieam 
laundry. Theclothes are thumped with | 


| wooden rollers and flat boards until a | 


polish is produced. The heaviest 6x pense 
to a Corean man in life are his !aundress’ 
destructiveness, bis pipe, and his hat. 
a 

CONDUCTIVITY OF THE NERvES,— The 
rate of motion in thé motor nerves of the 
frog is 00 feet per second, and in those of 
man 111.1 fest per second. If 111 feet per 
second be taken asthe average movement 
for the motor nerves, and 140 for the sen- 
sors, We have a very slow rateof trans- 
miseion compared with that of light, 196,- 
000 iniles per second, and that of elec- 
tricity, ¥7,.00 miles per second. A tele- 
graphic message to America is transmitted 
as rapidly a4 4 nerve message from the 
head to the foot. 

ccnishaigiaiantllanicalimiaaié 

BRAINS —A brain attains its highest 
utility, as distinguished trou its highest 
development, observes a medical contem- 
porary, when it can not only absorb trom 
others and direct its own furtber evolu- 
tions, but can also organize and regulate 
the working of other brains under its own 
superintendence and control. This power 
it is which enables the rising merchant or 
manufacturer to utilise other brains, either 
to use them for purposes of comparative 
mental drudgery, or to perform higher 
work under the immediate superintend- 
ence of the ruling brain. By such rmeans 
the single brain can multiply ite work in- 


definitely by a well selected series o! other 
brains under itself, a few brains of com 
paratively } rder regulating the work 
pa id 
ng of numerous brains of a wer r 
we [ MOriorin ne ouréely ne 

ich | { J 
pnental Work Such is the organiza 
a tirst rate business in full working order 


Kaas, —There is a difference of 30 percent, 
between the prices of strictly fresh eggs 
and those that are lined or kopt in cold 
storage. It is doubtful if it will pay to 
keep eggs for a rise in prices unless in 
those sections where they cannot be sold 
nearer the source of production. Kyges 


| command higher prices in proportion to 


their cost than anything else produced on 
the farm, 

SLUGH AND SNAILS —Nlugs and «snails 
may be destroyed aa follows, Put small 
heaps of bran about two handfuls —close 
tothe plants which they destroy most, 
About ten or c6loven o'clock at night go 
round and puta handtul of quicklime on 
each heap; the number of slugs found 
killed in the morniog will be almost in- 
credible. Slugs prefer bran to any fruit 
or vegetabie, and will congregate on these 
heaps from all parts of the garden, 

THe Daiky.—Not the least of the econ. 
omies of the winter dairy is the fact that 
as now demonstrated, the milch cow will 
actually vo better and produce better on 
the more rough foods, like corn fodder, 
roots and the like, with corn and cob meal 
combined with some oil meal and the like, 
than upon fing and more costly market 
hay, and this gives the farmer a chance to 
turn these bulky, unralable feeds into the 
finest of foods for humanity, and more, 
gives him ¢mployment in the winter, and 
in bis interesting and profitable work he 
finds iittl6 time to yearn fora# seat in the 
Legislature. The winter dairy tas @ place 


in the farmer’s farm work, and there 
should be little abandoninent of the Iin- 
dustry, for the man whe 60 does will soon 
regret his decision Hetlor koep a t 
ee al le ——————— 
“A Hakp Coven distresses ‘he patient 
and racks both I "an rhroa’ Dr. D. 
Jayne's kx remedy 
te ve 
na 
ra a4 Sugar-t 
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Of Politeness. 
There are those who, not without rea 
gon, would politeness’? and 
“civility”? from the same A civil 
person is one who, having dweltamonyst 
menu, is decent and becoming in his be 
havior, and gives to cach man the honer 
due tohim. A polite person—we 80 re 
fine with our words— is somewhat more 
than civil. He puts an extra polish on 
his manners, and is searcely conten! 
with being civil. <A polite man wishes 
to convey to you that he ia polite. 


, 


derive 
word. 


One authority goes on to say that po- | 


liteness springs from education, that it 
is the offspring of refinement, and = that 
it may be a substitute for civility. That 
may be. A bad man may be civil; and 
there is a curt civility which is intensely 
irritating. 

Pride is never more biting, cruel, and 
offepsive, than when, to cut more 
deeply, it condescends to be civil. There 
are words which rankle through life 
the words of some rich lady to a milli- 
ner, of a mother to her daughter, who 
has married beneath her, of a mistress 
to her servant, of a woman to her de 
apised lover, and these are civil words 
They are polished, even like the barbed 
heads of arrows, that they may enter 
the more deeply. They have all the 
outward seeming of politeness, and yel 
they are rude and cruel as the angry 


and restless waves, storm-beaten into 
hungry fury. ‘‘Be ye angry, and sin 
not,”? saya St. Paul. One would rather 


encounter plenty of cruel scolding than 
those more cruel words, 

We are thus particular about words 
hecause they are living things, 
as a nation has any mind; and because, 
to understand a subject well, it must at 
firat be well detined, 

We have a perfect scale of words vo 
signify simply the manner of bearing of 
one man or woman towards another. 
There is first ‘tcivil,’’ then 
then ‘*polite,’’ and lastly ‘“‘complaisant,”’ 
Civil regards the manner, obliging the 
action, politeness is a general polish 
throughout, and complaisant goes per- 
haps a little deeper, because he who is 
so, shows a desire to please you be- 
yond the mere ygeveral politeness of a 
gentieman. 

Now the first gem of politeness is true 
humility; the second is, that it should 
be our ever-recurring thought that it is 
our bounden duty not to go about hurt 
ing, Worrying, being rude to or annoy- 
ing, the people whom we meet, but that 
we should, even where we personally 


80 long 


‘“obliging,”’ 


dislike people, make each one as com- 
fortuble, give to each as little trouble, 
and to all, words as pleasant as we can. 
These two rules will make men always 
porte 
It is said that men are growing ruder 
and rougher in their behavior to wom 


than they used to be. The inferred 
geness of men towal wome wi 
'} w ther r ' ferry " 
A Mand may be a mo harming com 





panion \ & woman whom he loves, sur 
round her with luxuries, and defer 
her wishes with unswerving kindness; 
tut he is bardly a polite man for al! 
that, if he sneers at some poor ugly old 
creature, or is habitually rude and selfish 
n his common intercourse with womanb- 
kind; and too many men are #0. 

One cause for the decreasing polite- 
ness of men to women, is the fact that 
woman, misled by Utopians and those 


visionary persons who love to be talked 


about, and mouth philanthropy as a | 


puppy mumbles and mouths a bone, ha- 
put hereelf in opposition lo man, and is 
no longer content to be his helpmate, 
but stands boldly up as his rival. 

Let us just look at woman as she now 
stands in the world’s eye. She is ne 
lonver the gentle sex; ehe wishes to cast 


off her distinctive clothes, to enter the 
ame arena as man, She is content 
| Nay, proud— to read a paper al the 


Social Science Congress upon Popula 
tion, suffrage, or to debate the policy of 


nations. 























they are His medicines—**balm of sweet 
minds,’ We will walk to and fro under 
the shade of those elms, and we will be 
calm: bitter recollections shall be made 
sweet by the thoughts of His mercies; 
and, in the midst of the sorrows we 
have in our hearts, His comforts shall 
refresh our souls, and our minds shall 
be stored with many thoughts, sweet, 
like the perfume of these flowers. 
THESE things are often noknown to 
the world: there is much pain that is 
and 


quite noiseless, 


/ make human agonies are often a mere 


So many have attempted a definition | 


f politeness, that it is difficult to avoid 
been said 


you may 


saying something which ha 
certain that 
polite; that is, you may 


before, It is 

rescriptively 
learn your manners by rule, and yet be 
a bore, 


True politeness comes always from the | 
| in the ground to make a pretty show for 


heart, not from the head, It is not 


learnt from books, although a man 


has it may wish to look atsuch books to | 


see how he is to please others, It is a 
sort of minor benevolence, a very great 
its little acts mounting 


virtue, and in 


(up to an immense heisht. 


sucrifice-—a 
trifling 


It involves a constant 


neyation of self, which may hy 


now and then, bul which, it acted on 


for many years, Mus. wake a vast sum 
of sacrifice, It is the cup of water viven 
first to another, when you are yourself 
thirsty; the surren- 
dered toa poor woman, and a ride in 
the rain for yourself, 


It ix the constant, noble, open, cheery 


scat in a vehicle 


look to others, when you yourself are 
distressed; the ready smile, the offered 
hand to the blind man who is at the 


crossing; the help given to the lame dog 
at the stile; the defence of the little boy 
against his biy tyrant; the best cut of 
the family leg of mutton sent habitually 
It is (puile 


‘ 


cone lo 


to others—this is politeness, 

true that these sacrifices may 
be very 
does 


CARY 
man not think of 
would be distressed did he ever 
act otherwise. 

Benevolence, or at least the 


that be 
have to 


them, 


as- utp 
tion of benevolence, lies at the bottom 
of every code in the world. 
real civility differs from prescribed po- 
liteness in this—that it extends itself to 
every one, while the latter applies it- 
self only to our intimates, 


Finally, 


and to ladies 


and yentlemen. Nothing can b>» closer 
at the commencement of their career, 


nor nothing farther apart at the end. 

A rich woman, who would die in the 
agonies of wounded pride, were she not 
fullilling the prescribed laws of polite- 
ness to a visitor whom she detests, and 
wh» bores her, will at the same time be 
so regardless of 
poor girls may work themselves 
consumptious to please her whims. Such 
a woman may be polished, but she can- 
not be truly civilized. 

The man who is polite only to his 
equals and superiors entertains but a 
vulgar notion of manners, ‘‘Let each 
esteem others better than himself,’’ says 
St. Paul, the deeper thinker, correct 
scholar, and high-born gentleman; and 
in those few words he has put the whol 


essence Of volumes of treatises on tru 
civility. 


A A PR 
COME quietly away wilh me, and we 


will walk up and down the narrow pa 
by the sweet-briar hedyve; and : 
t t ‘ Ww = 
, 
God has given us a blessing; like sleep, 


| 
who | 


whisper in the roar of hurrying exist- 
ence. There are glances of batred that 
siab and raise no ery of murder; rob- 
bories that leave mau or woman for ever 
bevgared of peace and joy, yet kept 
secret by the suflerer—committed to no 


sound except that of low moans in the | 


night—seen in no writing except that 
made on the face by the slow months of 
suppressed anguish and early morning 
tears. Many an inherited sorrow that 
has marred a life has been breathed into 


no human ear. 
How often do we try, and p2rsevere 


in trying, to make a sort of neat show 


| of our good qualities, without anything 








to us, that a true ventle- | 
|; SlLance 


within to correspond, just like childreo 
who plant blossoms without any roots 


the hour! We find fault in our lives 
and we cut off the weed, but we do not 
rool it up; we find something wanting 
in ourselves, and we supply it, net by 
sowing the divine seed of heavenly 
principle, but by copying the deeds that 
the principle ought to produce. 

Borin the mind and body are 80 con- 
stituted that they require constant but 
varied action. Utter idleness, of either 
body or mind, unless they be in a more 
or less diseased state, is not ouly un- 
uecessary, but harmful in the extreme. 
It isa habit which, once indulged in, 
will yrow upon the individual. Change 
of occupation for the muscles, change of 
the current of thoug' t for the brain, is 
what will promote the fullest and Laost 
healthiul development of both, 

ALL volunteered tlucnt apologies have 
some mixture of a lie in them, No per- 
con who plans apologies plans to speak 
the plain truth. If he is ingenious, he 
contrives a veneer of fact; but the sub- 
is false—an actuating principle 
or motive is kept out of sight. Nobody 


who is fair and above-board in con- 


| science and aims has the apologizing 


her workpeople, that 
INLe | 


impulse. 


We cannot place too high a value on 
the art of reading aloud with ease, in- 


telligence, and expression, when we 
consider how powerfully it tends to 


strengthen family union, to harmonize 
various minds, and to supply unfading 
sources Of refreshment and delight, in 
which the narrow views of self-interest 
do not intrude, 

I HAVE long felt that until the fathers 
and movhers are better men and women. 


our schools can accomplish compara- | 


tively little. I believe that any improve- 
ment that could be brought to bear on 
the mothers, more especially, would 
etlect a greater amount of good than 
anything that has yet been done. 

THE paths of virtue are plain and 
straight, so that the blind, or persons of 
the meanest capacity, cannot err. Dis- 
honesty requires skill to conduct it, and 
as reat art to conceal what it is every 
one’s interest to detest. 


NO seitishness is so hideous as the sel 
lishness which prevails among the pis 


sionate, who, having enjoyed all the 
wild delirium of pleasure with each 
ther, heartlessly abandon one another 
t extremity 
aADYtOoiINng and ge Wisaom, 
a gainer by the loss, 


———e, 


CONFIDENTIAL CURRESPON DENN. 


F. W. H.—Tbhe word lough in Ire 
like that of loch tn Scotland, ts applied equally 
to salt. water inlets or to inland lakes. 

W. D. F.—Quinine is one of the best re. 
medies for neuralgia, but should Only be taken 
under the direction of a medical man. 

Jason.—Ordinary @xpress speed would 
be about forty miles an hoar, but some traing 
are timed to do over sixty miles an hour dar. 
ing part of their Journey. 


J&M.—The seven colors of the rainbow 





| in order are violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow 
’ 


vibrations that | 











orange, and red. They are the colors of the 
spectrum, and are formed by the decom post 
tion of white light. 


Sappy.—India-rubber and Kutta-perche 
dissolve in mineral naphtha, chloroform, or 
bisulpbide of carbon. To vulcanise, Variable 
proportions of sulphur are used; ebonite 1s 
made trom half of each. 

Dick W R-—At morning and evening 
partios itis the sole privilege of the lady of 
the house to ask 4 guest to sing or Play; and 
when he cr she can do so they will, if well 
bred, at once consent, without any fuss, 


C ©, G-—A gentleman in calling on 
lady by a standing invitation should not send 
her word to expect him on any special even. 
ing, but should take his chances of finding 
her at home, If she be out, he must leave his 
card and call a week or two later. 


Ivy G—The meaning of the names 
“Vashtt” is “a beautiful woman”; it is Persian; 
Vashti was the queen of Ahasuerus, who, for 
refusing to show herself to the king’s guests 
at a royal banquet when sent for by the king, 
incurred his wrath. and so was repudiatedand 
discarded; see Esther 1. 


E G G.—The legal profession is very 
much overcrowded, especiaily in the large 
cities. As # natural consequence the chances 
are against any young man in moderate cir. 
cumstances winning & way to competence, 
unless possessed of a great fund of legal 
knowledge and acumen, and _influentta) 
friends to help him along. 


H. Q.—To lay differs only by gram. 
matical usage from to le; we lay down the 
ruler, an inanimate object, but we tell the dog 
to lie down. So slight is the difference, that to 
say the ruler is lying on the desk is not less 
correct than to say you will find it laying on 
the desk. The goods may lay in the ware 
house, and you may let them He there. 


E L. C.—Topltitz, North Bobemia. 45 
miles north-west of Prague, isa noted water- 
ing-place. Of its seventeen’ alkalo-saline 
springs, eleven are said to be used chiefly for 
the gout and rheumatism, It is yearly visited 
by a great many invalids and tourists. In one 
seuson, some years ago, they numbered 30,000, 
It is also noted for being the place where a 
treaty of alllance between Russia, Prussia 
aod Austria, against, Napoleon, was con: 
cluded Sept. 9, 1813, 

F. R. S --It is customary for the gentle 
tnun who is the head of the household, in the 
ordinury family circle, to sit at the side of 

able, in the centre, having plates at his right 

hand, with food near by. When all the family 
ure seated, and all in readiness, he will serve 
the guests who may be present; he will next 
serve the eldest lady of the household, then 
the ladies and gentlemen as they come in 
order, The hostess will sit opposite her hus- 
band, and preside over the tea. 


T. W.—The oscillation or vibration of 
} any coin, suspended by a string from the 
| thumb, is caused by the motion of the blood 
through the veins, Le, the pulsation of the 
thumb. The direction of such motion, which 
like that of a pendulum, is regulated at the 
discretion of the holder. The rotatory motion 
is merely that of a body seeking to strike out 
in its incipient state the direction it after- 
wurds takes, like the tipsy gyrations of x top 
before and after it begins its ‘‘sleep,” t.e., its 
| strongest period of spinning. 

JUGURTHA --A tiograpbical or classical 
dictionary would give you all you want to 
know. Wolfe's piece is founded on the history 
of Jugurtha, illegitimate son of Manastabal, 
king of Numidia. He assisted the Roman 
general Scipio, bribed the Roman senators, 
prevailed against the true heir, Adherbal, but 
was afterwards betrayed into the hands of 
Sylla, another Roman general, after a war of 
five years, dragged in triumph after the 
chariot of Marius, coadjutor of Sylla, and 
afterwards was thrown into prison to be 
sturved to death, He succumbed to this cruel 
fate in six days, 10 years before Christ. The 
soliloguy you have copied out is Wolfe's 
poetical notion of what he would have sald 
under such circumstances. 

R. L. G—Wedo not think that the re 
turn to the earth of the elements extracted 
from it for the food and clothing of man will 
ever be a serious difficulty, or that the feeding 
of mankind will overtax human ingenuity. 
The fecundity of the earth is enormous. Man 
snatches only a handful of food where he 
might take a load. Human thought has not 
been turned towards the production of food 
in the same way as it has busted itself with 
multiplying manufactures and abolishing ais- 
tunce. It is quite impossible to compare 
every new invention with similar patents that 





have embodied the same principle and to de- 
termine who was the real originator. Prob- 
, e-tenths of the beginnings of our 
isms cannot be traced 
nm te icifer-matk 
: acies Tt “ 
“4 t 1 te L those a 
common use, ratne 


, ithing > 
a zood thing intk« 


than to those who first perfected it in secrecy 


it is hard, but perhaps unavoidable. 
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WRECKED. 





BY H. B. 





wreck’d, with her living freight of human 


souls, 
Wreck’d in the bosom of the treacherous 


sen; 
wreek’d, and the blue Atlantic o'er her rolls, 
And they who were this morn have ceased 
to be. 
Wreck’d; and no trace of mast, or rope, or 
apar, 
To tell where now the gallant vessel lies; 
The sea bird only mark’d her doom afar, 
And o'er the spot, with wondering clamor, 
ertes. 
Wreck’, as full oft in this tempestuous life 
Are wreck'd our hopes: Alas that it should 
be! 
wWreck’'d, as goes down our vessel in the strife, 
And makes no sign this side Eternity ! 


Almost. 


BY B. Y. 











DEAD silence; a blazing fire; two 
A meerschaums ip full blast; two en- 
raged masculine faces, 

“‘]{’s an abominable,con founded shame!” 
burst out Beresford at last, 

Jocelyn also admitted that it was a 
shame. But the adjectives he employed 
were terser and more powerfal than thoss 
of the first speaker. 

“The old fellow must bave been mad !’’ 
continued Beresford kicking a piece of 
coal vindictively. 

Jocelyn admitted this aiso—that ‘the 
old fellow”? must have been mad, 

Beresford and Jocelyn were chums— 
they had always been chums, They were 
also cousins, They occupied jointly a 
suite of dingy rooms in Bloomsbury. 
They bad each run through @ pretty fair 
fortune, and were, in consequence, at 
present experiencing the unpleasant sen- 
sation of being barder up than they had 
ever been in their lives before, 

Their sole means of subsistence of late 
bad been the occasional contribution of 
social and political articles to the weekly 
and monthly megazines, And for this 
work the rémuneration was not royal. 
Thus they were, I repeat, unpleasantly 
hard up. 

They had obtained temporary loans 
upon most of their portable belongings, 
and for the last week had been in the 
lowest depths of that slough of despond 
known a8 “the blaes,’”’ After to-night (so 
they had decided) even that last beloved 
luxury of impecunious man—tobacco— 
would have to be abandoned. And after 
that—the Deluge. 

The evening’s post, however, had 
brought two letters, and with them a tem- 
porary lifting of the clouds, Both envel- 
opes were long and blue, official-looking. 
Both were directed in a similar round, 
labored handwriting, suggestive of office 
boys. Our friends opened them simul- 
taneously and began to read. 

Two minutes later Beresford had flung 
his down on the table, and was shaking 
bis cousin’s hand madly and excitedly. 

‘Great Scott! was there ever such luck?” 
he almost yelled. ‘Who could have be- 
lieved it possible ?—just in the nick of 
time! What are you looking so glum 
about, Jocelyn ? Your letter’s the same 
as mine, isn’tit? Doesn’t it say that old 
Uncle Jerry bas died in America, and left 
us @ach a thousand a year, though he 
never saw either of us? . By Jove! I don’t 
know whether I’m standing on my head 
or my heels !” 

“You'll know presently,’ observed 
Jocelyn, dryly. ‘Have you finished your 
letter ?”’ 

“No, not yet. Had to stop and take 
breath,’ chuekled the otber. 

“Ah, that’s right—you’ll want it,’’ was 
the somewhat enigmatical answer. 

So Beresford finished bis letter. Having 
done so, he attered a low whistle of dis- 
nay, 

For itappeared that these legacies of a 
thousand @ year te each cousin were hamp- 
ered with certain conditions—which, to be 
brief, were as follows. 

Uncle Jerry, it seemed, had a house sit. 
uated in an old-fashioned square in isling- 
ton. His nephews were to inhabit this 
house, or forfeit their legacies. Further, 
Unele Jerry also possessed a distant rela- 
live called Mrs. Ann Pibex, a widow, at 
present residing in the wilds of Yorksbire. 

She, in her turn, possessed a daughter, 
who rejoiced in the name of Euphemia. 
Jocelyn and Beresford were to provide for 

S86 two ionely females, ‘making them 

y and comfortable,” (so ran the will), 
they, the Pibexes, should die or 


umit matrimony. Nay, more, the quar- 


‘etle were to inhabit together the above- 





mentioned bouse at Islington. In this case | 
also, if the conditions were not rigidly 

complied with, the legacies were to be for- | 
feited. 

“Cheerful! Ehb?’’ observed Jocelyn, | 
after watching his cousin’s countenance | 
for @ brief space in silence. 

“Islington !” ejaculated the latter. ‘Two 
strange women—and one of them a 
widow! The alternative to forfeit the 
legacies! Oh, it’s inconceivable, 

However, of course it ended in their re- 
moving to the house at Islington, and 
awaiting with resignation the advent of 
their female relatives. A lingering hope 
sustained them that one, or even both, of 
the latter might be good-looking. The 
house, they found, was exquisitely furn- 
ished and decorated. If it had been in 
any other part of London, it would nave 
been a veritable gem. But in this world 
the gifts of the gods usually come bandi- 
capped—considerably. 

Behold then, one April night, Jocelyn 
and Beresford, clad in irreproachable 
evening-dress, awaiting the arrival of their 
feminine bousemates-to-be, who had writ- 
ten to say (or rather Mrs, Pibex had writ- 
teu to say) they would arrive ‘‘about’”’ 
balf-past six. It was now half past seven, 
and dinner-time. 

At long, long, long last, a four wheeler 
rumbled up to the door. The knocker 
banged. Ten minutes later the two 
wretched young men were feebly trying 
to look as if they were not utterly floored, 
routed, dismayed, horror-stricken. 

For all hope was at an end. Mrs. and 
Miss Pibex excelled in utter “impossible- 
ness”’ anytbing in the female line Jocelyn 
or Beresford had ever seen. Mrs. Pibex 
was an elderly woman, dressed like a girl 
of sixteen. She bad a flat, vulgar face, 
with half-closed snake-like #yes, and a 
nose of which little was visible save the 
nostrils, 

But Euphemia? No words of mine could 
adequately describe Euphemia. There 
was something pathetically preposterous 
about her. Her dress, ber face, her voice, 
ber manner, weré all alike outrageously 
mirth provoking. 

“And these creatures are to be quartered 
on us for life,’ thought Jocelyn in numb 
horror, “tor what man in bis senses wouid 
marry either of them ?”’ 

Both men felt absolutely sick with rage 
and mortification. A thousand a year w:s 
indeed a miserable compsnsation for such 
com panionsbip. But they were not 
allowed much time for reflection, for Mrs. 
Pibex bore down upon her crushed and 
speechless fellow-heritors with out- 
stretched hands and an oily, half-sup- 


pressed smile. 
For one awful moment they feared she 





was going to kiss them. They were 
spared that last straw however. She did 
not. Euphemia to each poked out a limp, 
froggy hand, and volunteered the infor- 
mation that it was ‘awful cold.”” Jocelyn 
and Beresford smiled stff and ghastly | 
smiles of welcome, Fortunately there was | 
no need for them to say anything, for Mrs. | 
Pibex talked enough for all four. 

| 

| 

| 


At last Beresford feebly suggested that 
the ladies might wish to remove their 
travelling-gear before dinner, which was 
now considerably overdue. Mrs. Pibex | 
graciously acquiesced, and rustied away — 
with Euphemia to ‘make themselves 
pretty,” as she archly observed. The two 
men retired to the smoking-room to await | 
the summons to their long-delayed din- | 
ner. 

Arrived there, they gazed at each other 
silemtiy and stupidly for quite a minute. 
Thenv Beresford said, in a voice absolutely 
ludicrous in its despair : 

“Jocelyn, did you everin all your life 
see two such——”’ Hestopped, words fail- 
ing him. 

Jocelyn was leaning bis back against the 
mantel piece, glaring moodily at bis boots. | 

“It’s simply infernal,’ he said with a 
curt quietness much more impressive than 
any furious protest would have been. 

Then he added : 

““f tell you, Berestord, there’s trouble 
ahead for both of us, That old woman is 


| dangerous, They’re both dangerous. So, 


look here, we’d better just begin as we 
mean to goon. Let it be distinctly under- 
stood that we keep to one part of the 
house and they to the other. And for 


| that matter, afver tonight we can dine at 


the club.” 

“T say,’’ began Beresford hesitating|y, 
“do you suppose they’!ll expect us to—éer— 
take them about, and that?’ 

“I don’t know what they’! 
was the grimly significant answer 


expect !’’ 


Just then the second gong * 16d, and 
they repaired to the drawing Ww 


Mrs. and Miss Pibex—bothb exceedingly, 


| know the true kind 


EVENING POS}. 
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nay, startlingly decollete— were awaiting 
them. 

With an utterably indescribable expres- 
sion upon his handsome face, Jocelyn of- 
fered his arm to the widow. Beresford 
followed with the daughter. 

Without her hat Enphemia looked even 
more curious than with it, being possessed 
of an abnormally bigh and glazy fore. 
head, from which her fair hair was 
brushed back tightly, thus leaving it fully 
©x posed to view. 

The girl's face was not so much ugly as 
intensely comic, Beresford decided, as be 
pensively devoured his soup. Her mouth 
was continually distended in a wide, 
vacant «mile; her round, staring eyes, 
almost destitute of eyebrows cnd lashes, 
never winked, or even changed their ex- 
pression. Her nose was a somewhat im. 
proved edition of her mother’s, Her 
voice wes desp and startling. Happily 
sbe did not use it much. 

Mrs. Pibex, on the contrary, talked 
almost incessantly. Her voice was loud 
and sonorous; and her utterances, and 
even the formation of her sentences, bore 
the semblance of monotonous recitative, 

“How sweet it is,’’ she said, looking 


round her with her slow, oily smile, when | 


dinner was half over, “how sweet it is to 
be all thus assembled under one roof, 





| 


round one table—the rocipients of one | 


common bounty, as one might say! What 
thanksgivings — what hymns of 
Ought to animate our bounding hearts as 
we retire to reat to-night!’ 

Certainly it was neither thanksgiving 
nor hymn of praise which animated Joce. 
lyn’s bounding heart at that moment, 
Aloud, however, he only said, in a clear, 
expressionless voice : 

“May I help youto some more claret, 
Mra, Pibex ?’’ 

“Thank you’’—with a bend of her 
flower-bedecked head. “One should not 


despise the iuxuries a generous Provi- 
dence has seen fit to send us, Thank 
you—I will take it inthe tumbler. Those 


glasses are very small.’ 
Beresford was meanwhile driving heav- 


praise | 


: : 
Beresiord adhered to their excelient pro- 


gramme of ‘beginning as they meant to 
go on.”’ They shut themselves up in their 
‘“atudy"’ — alias smoking room — for the 
greater part of the day; they lunched and 
dined at their club; and, as a rule, they 
did not get home ontil well on in the 
morning. 

I must mention, by the way, that by 
this time they had had several brisk pas 
sages at arms with Mrs, Pibex, whose 
funeral they would have attended with 
pleasure —especially Jocelyn. 

One night they had been dining with a 
batch of war-correspondents just bome 
from the Soudan, and I am bound to aay 
that it wes nearer 5 than 4a, m., when a 
merry little hansom deposited them, in a 
decidedly jovial frameof mind, at the door 
of 16, Podlington Square. Having let 
themselves in, they closed the door, and— 
found themselves face to face with Mra. 
Ann Pibex, in a night cap that would have 
soared any man living, and a dressing- 
gown to match. 

“Hullo; Mrs. Pibex !’’ said Beresford, 
loaning up against the balltable, and 
speaking with foolhardy geniality. “You 
are early afloat this morning!” 

While Jocelyn, who had been hanging 
up his hat and coat, said in unwontedly 
bland tones: 

“To what may we attribute the honor of 
this interview, madam ?”’ 

“Don’t madam me, sir,” was the un- 
compromising reply. “I bave something 
to say to you both.” And the speaker, 
with majestic strides, led the way to the 


| dining-room. 


ily through a one sided conversation with | 


Euphemia. Beresford was a good-hearted 


fellow. 


His friends, however, were wont | 


to observe that be was “an awful fool.” | 


And, a8 a matter of fact, he was good- 
natured almost to idiocy. 

He could not for the life of him say ‘‘no” 
to anyone; it was possible to persuade 
him to very nearly anything. E:«pecially 
weak was he in regard to the Jair sex. 


Koth men mechanically followed her. 

“For twenty-threejconsecutive nighta,”’ 
began Mra. Pibex, in an awful voice, “for 
twenty-three consecutive nights have you 
disturbed the innocent slombers of my 
daugbter and myself——” 

“loan assure you nothing was furtber 
from my thoughts,” interposed Jocelyn 
politely. 

“For twenty-three consecutive nights— 
or rather mornings,’’ went on their ac- 
ouser, in & somewhat louder key, “have 
you sneaked into this house at an hour 
when all respectable men should be 
asleep.” 

“True—true,” assented Jocelyn, who 
was in ®& marvellously good humor. 


| “Thats the mischief of being engaged tn 


Just now he was smiling even on Kuphe- | 


mia. 

All at once that young lady looked up 
with some semblance of animation. 

“I’ve never been to # theatre,’’ ahe said, 
“I want to go.’’ 

‘‘Yes?”’ hesitated HKeresford, quailing 
inwardly. ‘I—I'm afraid there isn’t any- 
thing much worth seeing at any of the 
theatres just now 46 

Here Jocelyn’s strong 
posed. 

“I regret, Miss Pibex, that the—er—lit- 
erary avccations of Mr. Beresford and my- 
self quite preclude our taking part in any 
evening entertainments, We are fre 
quentiy at work from morning wll night, 
and often from bight till morning as 
well,’’ 

This was a shameless deviation from the 
actual truth, of course, but Jocelyn was in 
no mood to be particular as to # word or 





baritone inter- 


two. 

“Ah, yes—formerly,’’ said Mra. Pibex, 
with a slow, meaning simile that made 
Jocelyn long to strangle her with his own 
hands, 

“But now, | bope, all will be changed, I 
nature of yourself 
and Mr. Beresford will prompt you both 
todo allin yonr power to accede to the 
conditions of poor Jeremiab’s will. I al- 
lude to our being made ‘happy and com- 
fortable.. Hap—py and coin—fort—able!’ 


'she repeated, with a deliberate unctuous 


infliction that froze Jocelyn’ biood. 
He had forgotten that abominable clause 


' in the will. Surely this woman would not 


be such a fiend #5 to stretch the clause to 
the utmost? 

He did not know Mra. Ann Pibex. 

When a due time had elapsed the ladies 
withdrew, and the men, left alone, gazed 
murderously at the two vacant chairs, 
silently swallowed a glass or two of port, 
and retired to the smoking room. 

From this retreat they sent up a menda 
cious message to the drawing room to the 
eflect that owing to @ stress of literary 


work they would be unabieto join Mra, 
and Miss Pibex again tbat evening 
(lam! aware 
+1~ 7 a 
Ww q ~ 
For sou WOoeks & 


literary pursuits, One never knows when 
one may gettosleep,. Our mission is to 
send our readers to sleep.’ 

“Have some soda-water, Mra. Pibex ?”’ 
said Heresford cheerfully. (He was un- 
corking a bottle of that wholesome bever- 
ree.) “You'll find it awfally cooling.” 

“Pray sit down, Mra. Pibex,’” added 
Jocelyn, bringing her a chair. 

“As the head of the family assembled 
under this roof,’’ went on the old lady, tg- 
noring both these friendly offers, «1 feel 
itmy duty tospesak. And I will, Alter 
to-night I shall insist on your being in the 
house by half past ten at the very latest. | 
shall insist on your taking your meals in 
the house, And I shall insist on my 
daughter and myself being treated as 
friends and companions, and not as pariaha 
and outcasts,’’ 

‘“W bat the deuce do you mean, nadam?’’ 
exclaimed Jocelyn, losing his temper sud- 
denly, and forgetting bis manners. ‘Do 
you suppose we shall submit to such un- 
warrantable insolence ? Do you supp ee 
our actions are to be dictated, and our 
freedom interfered with by you? 

“You must be mad, madam—mad! Why 
your very appearanee here to night, tn 
that most—most outrageous getup, is a 
transgression of every law of etiquette and 
propriety. Go back to your room, Mra. 
Pibex, | beg of you, leat I should forget 
that consideration due to your sex, and 
say what l might possibly regret later.” 

Mrs, Pibex's nightcap quivered with 
indignation, She glared firat at Jocelyn 
and then at Beresford. The latter was in 
an agonized fit of laughter, 

“You have both been drinking!’ she 

sald with deliberate and incisive scorn. 
j {Now there was just the necessary grain 
of truth tn this statement to make the so- 
accused young men furious, Beresford 
stopped laughing and rose to bis feet. 
Jocelyn turned white with rage. But be- 
fore either had time to speak, Mra. Pibex, 
with that kaleidoscopic change of mood so 
characteristic of ber sex, astounded them 
by going into « violent fit of bysterica, 

Fora momentor two both men stood 
appalled. Then, muttering profane and 
impious things, they rushed from the 
room and upstairs, and locked themselves 
nto their bedrooms 
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Beresford was soon comp.etely mvllifed. 
Bui not so Jocelyn. He bade her and ber 
daughter a curt “good-morning,” then 
disposed of bis breakfast with marvellous 
rapidity and disappeered He did not 
come bome tw dinner—and found reason 
to regret it 

I don't think | have mentioned that 
Jocelyn at this time was severely enam- 
ored of a very pretty giri—a Miss Fanny 
Hartord—who had given him to under- 
stand that she was not altogether indiffer 
ent to him. Like the immortal Miss 
Nqueers, they were “not exactly engaged, 
but going to be.”” The rock abead was the 
young lady’s mother, who bad other views 
for ber daughter, and waa, as vel, unaware 
of Jocelyn's pretensions. 

To-day (it was a Saturday) he had re- 
ceived a Uny note from his divinity, hint 
ing that it was possible she and her 
mother might be at ‘‘Prayer-book Parade,”’ 
on the following forenoon. If he bad noth- 
the writer went on to 


ing better to do 
say—Mammea would be pleased if he 
would go back to lunch with them. Of 


course Jocelyn immediately wrote as note 
saying be should certainly be there—ani a 
good deal more besides. 

The lovers had had « pretty sift quarrel 
on the subject of the Pibexese—Miss tiar- 
ford aflirming that she never would con- 
sent to live in the same house as these 
ladies, whom sbe had seen cnce in the dis- 
tance and declined to be introduced to, In 
vain had Jocelyn distractedly explained 


the terms of “Uncie Jerry s’’ will, ex 
plained that if he parted company with the 
Pibexes he was financially lost. Miss Har- 


ford was obdurate, 

Some o@icious female friend had assured 
her thatsbe knew for a faci that Jocelyn 
Lad been seen paying marked attention to 
Mra. Pibex, and that the widow was pos- 
sessed with enormous wealth, which was 
to be doubled if she married Jocelyn, ete, 
fic, 

All this, of course, was both absurd and 
untrue, But] am sorry to say Miss Har- 
ford bad made some very disagreeable re 
inarks on the walter, thus causing Jocelyn 
to bate his elderly house niate with a more 
hatred than before, if that were 
possible, Besides, (the fair Fanny gravely 
assured bliin, mnnuch as she cared for bim, 
she could not live at Islington. 

Late on Saturday night, as these two 
persecuted young men were in their 
smoking room—one of the few retreats 
secre! from the Pivexes— Beresford said 
in a suspiciously Casual Way : 

“Oh, by-the bye, Joce yo, it seems that 
Miss Pibex and her mother bavea great 
desire to go to the Park some Sunday tore- 
noon, So a@t dinner tonight the oid lady 
suggested that we might go to-morrow. 
And I—well, | could bardly get out of it, 


deadly 


eould 1? J—er—said | would mention it 
to you, you know. | suppose you'll go 
Ka?" 


Whereupon Jocelyn, whose leu per was 
hot and strong, fell into a violent passion, 
and used language of a nalure too ungovy- 
erued to be transcribed, 


*Well—Il couldn't helpit you know, 
put in Beresford, lighting a cigar, and 
spoaking in a déprecatory sortlol way 

‘Couldn't belp it!’ stormed Jocelyn 
“By Jove! Anyone would think you 
were a born foo.! Do you suppose l’rm 


going to show myself in the Park with 
that bag and her 


iwughter? | 


old caricature of a 


pop wy word, seresford, you 


have no more spirit than a—a Mouse | 
believe if a woman you delested insisicd 


ou marrying you weuldn’t know 
how lO say ‘no tw 

Beresford murmured something rue! 
ly unintelligible. Sometimes he teared 
the latter contingency biv seil. 

“You can exhibit yourself with them if 
you like,’ continued Jocelyn, Kicklog an 
unotlending footstool! to (he other e@ud of 
the room, “but I shall pot. | wouldn't be 
seen with 6ither of them, much less both, 
for $0) a time!” 

“Oh, | say!’ remonstrated Beresford, 
looking very blank, ‘you don’t meé@an to 
say you're going to let me in for escorting 
both of them ?”’ 

“You've let yoursel! 
shoruy. “So you 
again.’’ 

lie was really in a very bad 


you, 


her! 


in, ' said the other 


can let yourself out 


temper to 


night; for—will it be believed ?—he had, 
In some soCOUnTALIC Way, forgotten Lo post 
its letter to Miss Harford. Of course be 


puld explain when Lé6 saw her lo-morrow 


InéxXpressibiy annoyed 


it lili, he Was 
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cigaretie vetween bis lips, and tbe wreck 
of a first-class breakfast on a tray by the 
bedside. 

“I eay, Jocelyn, it’s a deuced shabby 
trick of you,"’ said the wretched Beresford, 
who was in chur bh going array. ‘Do you 
mean to tay you're actually going to have 
the cheek to lie there and let me trot cut 
these two frights, frat to church, and then 
to the Row—alone ?”’ 

“Ob, get out!’ was all the satisfaction 
he received. 

“You've no idea how they’ve got them- 
selves up,’’ resumed the other mournfully. 
“I wish you saw them. Peopie ‘ll think 
I'm a travelling showman. Even one 
wouldnt have been so bad. Buttwo! No 
man could go through it and live.”’ 

Jocelyn turned overa leaf, and settled 
himeelf down among bis pillows. 

“Are you coming, Mr. Beresford ?"' cried 
a well-known voice from downstairs. 

“I'll pay you out for this, Jocelyn, see 
if | don’t,” muttered poor Beresford sul- 
lenly, as be left the room. 

But Jocelyn never stirred. 

An hour or two later he got up, dreased, 
ordered a hansom, and directed the man 
to drive to Hyde Park. Arrived there, 
for some time he sauntered along among 
the chairs and pedestrians, greeting vari- 
ous acquaintances on his way. But 
Fanny Harford'’s pretty, piquante face 
was nowhere to be seen. For the time he 
had almost forgotten the existence of the 
Pibexes, 

Suddenly he was conscious of a cold 
chill, as it were, running up his spine 
Who were these horribly familiar figuses, 
bearing steadily down upon him? Was 
Berestord mad? Why on earth hadn't be 
had the sense to take them to some more 
secluded part, instead of bere? 

‘“Go0d Heavens!" Jocelyn ejaculated 
under bis breath, ‘what awful—what un- 
speakable guys!’ 

And 89 they were. Every eye in the 
Row wWasturned upon them in unveiled 
amazement. And Keresford—poor, good- 
natured, softt-hearted Beresford! No man 
couid bave looked more unhappy. 

He was white and crimson by turns, his 
lips rigidly compressed under his fair 
moustache, his 6yes a8 angry as such soft 
biue eyes could be. For, in spite of his 
agonized entreaties to the contrary, these 
two unconscionable women had each 
taken possession of one of his arms, and 
hung thereon languishingly. 

On they came; Beresford § looking 
Straight before bim, cutting ail bis ac 
quaintances dead, male and female; Eu- 
phemia, with her ridiculous face, her 
open mouth, her unwinking 6yes, her cos- 
tuine and coiffure of three years ago; Mrs. 
Pibex, smiling, wriggling, bridling, 
dreased in royal blue silk, profusely 
picked out with seariet, her long grey 
curis waving in the strong May wind. 


(Just now one had flown right across 
Beresford’s face.) A wore curious con- 
trast than the outrageousness of tne 


women's get-up and general appearance, 


and the irreproachabie elegance of the 
man's, could hardly be conceived. 
Jovelyn felt sick. No, he could not 
stand if. He deliberately turned aad 
fled. 
But—onee more—he did not know Mrs. 


Ann Pibex. He heard quick footsteps be 
bind biu, and next moment Mrs, 
Pibex'’s claw-like fingers grasped his arm. 

“S> glad you are better, dear Mr. Joce- 
ivu,’’ she exclaimed breathlessly, looking 
upinto his face with a languishing smile, 
“Bat ought you to be out in this cold wind? 
Ab. no! I think you and 1 will go home 
now, eh?’ 

Jocelyn was silent, simply because be 
felt that if he spoke at all he snould say 
something absolutely brutal. Mrs, Pibex 
hung more heavily upon bis arm. And 
just then—oh, malignant fate!—he became 
aware (hat Miss Harford and her mother 
were alighting from their carriage a yard 
ortwo anead of him, and that they were 
regarding bis companion and himself with 
somewbat haughty amazement, 

After a superciliously sweeping glance 
at Mrs. Pibex they bowed briefly and 
eodly to the maddened Jocelyn, and 
passed on. The young man felt as if 
someone had *truck hima sudden blow, 
His face grew deathly white 

Almost choking with passion 


the 


he tore 
his \oathed companion along the Row ata 


pace hitherto unkoown in that fashionable 
resort, tore her through the gate and into 
Piceadilly. When sve recovered her 
breatt and her scatlered senses she was 


being dr ven rapidly lslingt wards ina 
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joned house in Podlington Square. Ea 
phemia, dressed withjher usual taste, in 4 
flaring tartan silk, was strumming the old 
song “Sweethearts” on the piano. 

Mra. Pibex was arrayed in a ruby coi- 
ored gown of velveteen, She had dis- 
carded her cap to-night, and her hair was 
curled to a fearful and wonderful tight. 
ness, A plentiful supply of powder 
adorned her usually glazy features, and 
her lips were curved in a satisfied smile. 
Of late, her dress had been steadily assum 
ing a more and more juvenile air. 

“It wouldn’t surprise meat all if she 
appears in short frocks and pinafores one 
of these days,’’ remarked Beresford, with 
gloomy mirth, that nightin the ssciusion 
of the smoking room. ‘I believe she’s 
setting her cap at you, Jocelyn.” 

But Jocelyn was inno mood for even 
the gloomiest of jokes. He 
twice upon the Harfords 
wretched Sunday, only to be 
they were “not at home.’’ He had writ- 
ten to Miss Harford, imploring her to 
grant him an interview, only to receive 
the stiffest notes in reply, regretting that 
her engagements were 80 numerous as to 
render the said interview altogether im. 
possible. The unhappy young man was 
therefore in a state of mind bordering on 
frenzy. Even Mrs. Pibex bad beén almost 
cowed by his savage manner. 
Almost—not quite, 

When Beresford had finished his third 
cigar, a timid knock was heari at the door, 
and a moment later the fair Euphemia en- 
tered. 

“Mamma wants to know if you sre not 

i * she 


since 


looks and 


coming upstairs to have some music,’ 
said in her deep voice 

“I’m not coming. 1’m busy,’’ said Joce- 
lyn curtly and rudely. 

He was lying back in his chair, staring 
at his shoes, his hands were in his trouser 
pockets, and an unlit cigar was between 
his lips 

“ATO ' coming, 
went on the giri stolidly. 

Now it happened that as he dejectedly 
Fuphemia upstairs, the girl 
slipped and would bave fallen, had not 
Beresford involuntarily put out his arm 
to save her. She screamed shrilly, and, 
with a wild clutch at his neck, let ber head 
fall Hat on bis shoulder. Just then the 
drawing room door opened, and Mrs, 
Pibex appeared, every cur! fluttering in 
maternal agitation. 

Beresford tried to draw away his arin, 
but Euphemia only clurg tighter. One cf 
the honusemaids came upstairs and passed 
them. Beresford saw that her face was 
crimson with suppressed laughter. A 
cold perspiration broke out all over the 
unbappy young man. 

“Mr. Beresford! 
eyes deceive me?” exc aimed 
In her monotonous recitative. 

Beresford was paraly79d and speechless, 
Euphemia did not stir. 

“Is it possible’’—went on Mrs, Pibex in 
an awful tone—‘“that I find you trifling 
with the affections of my innocent child ?”’ 

“No—upon my word!” burst out the 
wretched Beresford in a voice that might 
have drawn lteéars from a stone, 

Mrs. Pibex smiled slowly. 

‘‘] see I have misjudged you,” with a 
Kracious bend of her beecurled head. 
‘‘Doubtless you were, even pow, on your 
way to ask a mother’s consent , 
ing. Follow me, | beg.’’ 

Euphemia raised herseli 
and BHeresford, cold with 


Mr. Beresford ?’’ 


followed 


Euphemia! Do my 
Mrs, Pibex 


UilG@sasa. 


and 


Wilh alacrily, 


horror and be 


wilderment, méchanically entered the 
drawing rooin. 
“My dear boy—my dear girli——”’ she 


began, when she had closed the door. 

“Mrs, Pibex!’’ exclaimed Beresford in- 
dignantly. ‘1 can assure you——” 

But she interrupted him by laying one 
hand on bis shoulder, and the other on his 
lips, 

“My dear boy,’’ she said again, very 
solemnly this time, ‘‘or I may almost say, 
my dear son—you already have a mother’s 
consent and blessing. I know that you 
bave won my child’s heart. She isa girl 
in@ thousand—though | say it who per- 
haps should not.”” Here Mrs. Pibex wept. 

“But, madam,’’ burst forth Beresford, 
furiously, ‘‘you are laboring under some 


extraordinary wistake, I—! have no de. 
sire to—to win Miss Pibsx's affections, 
i——" 

“You have no desireto win her aftect- 
ious ?” echoed the widow, with ominously 
giittering eyes. ‘Then may | ask. sir: 
what jy r arin was 


Walsi 


thie?’ he added rn “ 


ng herceness to his 


K t d > ec 
ulivat young lady only wri 
easily; then, to his inexpressibie ‘dimes 
and fury, burst into tears, and hid her face 
on his unwilling breast. 

“I thought it was because you 
meé!’’ she sobbed. “It was only the Other 
day you said you'd never seen @ girl like 
me before,” 

Beresford groaned. It was quite 
he had said so—seid it witha grim sense 
of humor, and unthinking of cong 
quences, 

Mrs, Pibex seemed te grow at least an 
inch taller, 

‘Look at that weeping cbild !” she 
with heaving bosom, and 6yes that sent 
Beresford’s heart into his very shog, 
“Her heart is breaking. Can you look 
upon your work, and have no pity? js 


| this what you call carrying out the cond 


had called | 
that | 
told that | 


tions of your uncle’s will? Is this 

us ‘happy and comfortable?’ Lasten to 
m6, Anthony Beresford, either you go out 
of this room my daughter's aflianced hus. 
band, or to-morrow I explain your ip. 
famous conduct to Mr. Cadby, the solicitor, 
He is my brother in-law, and a most able 
and Christian man, who will not see the 
wicow and the fatherless deceived and 


| put upon.” 


“But I tell yon,” almost shouted Beres 
ford, ‘‘I have neverasked your daughter 
tomarry me. I baveno desire to marry 
anyone—much less her! I—” 

‘‘You have been seen by the household, 
holding my daughter in your arma,” jn. 


_terrupted Mrs, Pibex calmly. ‘My child's 


character shall not be compromised, You 
shall marry her--or take the conse 
quences !”’ 

‘*T’li see both you and ber hangod first!” 


exclaimed Beresford violentiy. And fling. 


ing Euphemia unceremoniously from 
him, he rushed from the room. 

When Jocelyn was put in possession of 
the circumstances, he smiled grimly, 
(Other people’s misfortunes are so amus- 


| ing.) 


“You'll tind yourself married some fine 
morning, before you know where you are, 
if you don’t look out,” be observed, 
“That old fiend’! stick at nothing—and 
the girl’s completely under ber thumb, 
And you're suchbafool. It’s a confoand- 
edly awkward clause in the will, mind 
you—that about making them ‘bappy and 
corstortable.’ Deuce take them and you 
too,’’ he sdded savagely. ‘Between the 
lot of you, you’vé puta stopper on my 
bappiness and comfort for a considerable 
time to come.”’ 

‘How?’ said the other, pausing in his 
furicus promenade up and down the room. 

“Hlow?’ echoed Jocelyn. ‘Never you 
mind bow. I’m not up to talking about it 
yet.’’ 

“Poot! tbe Harford business,’’ sald 
Berestord contemptuously. “You can 
easily explain it to them. As for me— 
| think I'l! puta ballet through my 
head.’’ 

“Faith! | wouldn’t mind joining you,” 
said Jocelyn, with a queer laugh. 

Some days passed. Mrs, Pibex per- 
sisted in treating the luckless Beresford as 
her future son-in-law. On his birthday 
she presented him with a pair of embroid- 
ered slippers; and kissed him. It was only 
by the most incessant watchfulness that 
he prevented her repeating the latter cere 
mony morning and evening. 

She called him by his christian namé 
She left Eaphemia alone with him on 
every possible occasion. Gradually, too, 
all kinds of parcels began to pour in, from 
milliners, dressmakers, linendrapers, boot- 
makers. Beresford seemed to meet them 
whenever he went out or came in. Then 
it dawned upon him that Eupbhemia was 
buying her trousseéau. 

People began to congratulate him. A 
horrible, benumbed, nightmareish coD- 
Viction filled bis soul that some fine mora- 
ing, as Jocelyn had said, these women 
would manage to marry bim in spite of 
himself. He could neither eat nor sleep. 
He could not rest. He grew pale and 
thin. 

One day he noticed in a dull kind of 
way that Euphemia was wearing bis 
signet-ring. It had slipped off bis finger 
on the previous evening, and he bad 
looked for it in vain. He ssked her to 
give it back to him. 

“Why—you gave it tome!” said the girl, 
gazing at him with her round unwinking¢ 
eyes, and 


Without a word Beresford turned 
eft the room. 
he said, with a break 


owly downstal! 


I’m going mad 





tne suit king 
the tabie, 


inwo t 


I n Jocely was sitting at 
is read resting on his outstretched arms. 
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Ou the floor lay an empty envelope and a 
sealed letter, The letter was his own letter 
to Miss Harford—written two days—re- 
turned unopened. So Jocelyn was feeling 
rather bad. 

A loud knock at the front door made 
him lift bis head suddenly; and for the 
first time he became aware of Berestord’s 
presence, 

“What do you want? This?’ he said 
recklessly. And as he spoke he held out 
a small revolver. “All right, Beresford, 
my boy—you can have the first shot, and 
lll have the second. Let’s write ~ me 
letters first, though,’”’ he added, w'th a 
loud, barsb laugh. ‘You can say you've 
blown your brains out because you're 
going to be married. And I can say l’ve 
blown out mine because—ha, ha—because 
I’'m—not!” And he laughed again, long 
and wildly. 





But just then the door opened, and two 
men entered the room—one tall, thin, and 
solemn-looking, the other short, stout, and 
smiling. The latter looked doubtfully 
from Jocelyn to Beresford, and back again 
to Jocelyn. 

“Mr, Jocelyn and Mr. Beresford, | pre- 
sume?’ he said, 


“Yes,” answered Jocelyn, curtly 
enough. “What is your business busi. 
ness 7’ 


“My name is Bang,”’ returned the new 
comer cheerfully, “of the firm of Bang 
and Scrubb, solicitors, This gentleman,”’ 
indicating his companion ‘is Mr. Jere- 
miah Murray Gibson—the nephew and 
yodson of that Mr. Jeremiah Gibson who 
did in America recently. You may—er— 
remember the conditions of the will,’’ (bere 
Beresford yroaned)—‘‘which were that 
the late Mr. Gibson’s money was to be left 
between you and Mr, Jocelyn and the 
Pibexes, under the conditions mentioned, 
provided Jeremiah Murray Gibson were 
dead——’’ 

‘Yes, yes—we know all that,’’ put in 
Jocelyn impatiently. 

“Yes,’’ went on the lawyer gravely. 
“But, as a matter of fact, he is not dead— 
though for the last year such has been 
supposed to the case, This gentleman’’— 
again indicating his companion—‘‘has 
proved himself beyond all dispute to be Mr, 
Jeremiah Murray Gibson, Therefore, in 
the natural course of events, the two 
thousand a year and—er—tbis house, re 
vert to him, You are aware, of course, 
that in view of this contingency, you, Mr. 
Jocelyn, and you, Mr. Beresford, each re- 
ceive a legacy of $2,500,”’ 

There was a dead silence for perbaps 
onee minute, Then Beresford said iu a 
curious voice: 

“Ouse moment, Mr. Bang. I think I am 
rightin supposing that the same condi- 
tions are attached to Mr. Murray Gibson's 
legacy es—er—when it belonged to Mr. 
Jocelyn and myself ?’’ 

Mr. Bang looked puzzled. 

“] mean,” continued Berestord, whose 


Spirits were rising every moment, ‘that | 


Mrs, and Miss Pibex will—er—shbare Mr. 
Pibex’s home—as they have shared ours?” 

“Ob, certainly—certainly,’’ acquiesced 
the lawyer. “Such are the terms of the 
will,’? 





“Ah, thank you—thank you very much 
indeed,’’ was the unaccountable answer. 
- * * a * * 


Late that night, long after the Pibexes 


lad gone to bed, a hansom stopped at the | 
corner Of Podlington Square, a door in the | 


*quare opened softly, and two young men 


stepped out, each carrying a large port- | 


manteau. The portmanteaus were speed- 
ily hoisted on to the top of the vehicle, the 
young men got in, and were driven rapid- 
ly away. 

Beresford swore afterwards that he saw 
Mrs, Pibex, in night cap and dressing 
KOwn, gesticulating wildly upon the door- 
step, 

At the end of the following week two 
young men booked their paseage in the 
steamship Phopix for America. Their 
‘aul68 were respectively Philip Jocelyn 
and Anthony Beresford. A month later 
the society papers chronicled the marriage 
of Miss Fanny Harford to the Honorable 
‘reorge Macgander. 

But what became of the Pibexes | may 
perbaps tell you in another story. 

<< —-st—S— 


PRISON SECRETS. 





n the great gray stone structure called 
“ing Sing there are always from 1,600 to 
~ 0 convicts, men who have committed 


‘very known crime, These are the pick 
thé criminal population of New York 

P 
f them are the product of New 
k There are novices among 
bul tLe atinosphere there is so heav- 


charged with the knowledge of expe:i- 


that it is difticul: 


enced crime, that before they leave, the 
novices know nearly all the tricks of the 
craft. 

Silence is supposed to reign supreme in 
Sing Sing. A convict is forbidden to con- 
verse with another, If bis lips move he ia 
at once pounced upon by the watcbful 
guard and placed in solitary confinement. 

It may jeopardize his ‘good conduct” 
record and force him to serve many 
months, or perhaps years, of confinement, 
which he might escape. For this simple 
reason few convicts are detected in the 
act of talking or conveying information in 
any way. 

Yet they do talk, and talk, often, too. 
But now they do it is a mystery which the 
officials of every large prison the world 
over would like to solve. In Paris and in 
London, where the discipline, perhaps, is 
even stricter than in Sing Sing, the con- 
victs have a system of exchanging in- 
formation. Keepers wbo have been among 
convicts many years have endeavored to 
discover the trick, but without result. 

If there werea Presidential election to 
day every convict in Sing Sing would 
know who was elected the first thing to- 
morrow morning, and just how the dif- 
ferent States stood, Every important 
news event which happens the world over 
they know about, yet to read a newspaper 
or to be caught with one is a serious of- 
fense, 

When a noted prisoner arrives, like a 
murderer doomed to the death chair, every 
convict knows all about it before the clerk 
bas finished taking his pedigree. Yet the 
convicts are separated in a dozen lage 
buildings. News travels incredibly fast 
there and so silently thatthe vigilance of 
the keepers count for naught. It seems to 
soak in through the stone walls and make 
its presence felt, only tothe unfortunates. 

Every convict knows the criminal his 
tory of the others. He knows ull the “bad 
men,’’ the men who would not hesitate a 
second to commit murder, if provoked, 
even within the stone walls of the prison. 
Yet there is no talking. And there is no 
talking with the fingers. When a con- 
vict is walking across the prison yard he 
keeps his arms folded on his breast. 
When he is idle in the work shop for a 
minute or two be keeps his arms folded. 

It is not due to lack of vigilance that the 
men are able to communicate with each 
other. The silent system is enforced as 
carefully as it is possible toenforce it in an 
institution where the prisoners are not 
kept in solitary confinement. 

When the men arein the workshops or 
in the yards they are constantly under the 
eyes of the guards. They march to and 
from their work in the lock step, each 
squad looking like a dirty gray caterpillar 
as it swings across the yard and each man 
in that squad facing the samne way. 

There is notan instant when the men 
are unwatched, and itis difficult to ex- 
plain how they communicate, Of course, 
some of the tricks have been discovered, 
but these are only resorted to wheén par- 
ticular convicts wish to con verse. 

The fake fight is a common trick, 
convicts without a word of warning will 
spring at each other like enraged tigers 
and clutching one another around the neck 








| post bim up « bit, and be,an 


! 
Two 


will roll over the ground in a perfect | 


trenzy of rage. 

Blows and kicks will be dealt with ter 
rific force, but all the tin 6 valuable words 
will be exchanged. Genuine fights of this 


| kind are of common occurrence, and 80 


faithfully are the fake fights carried out 
to distinguish the false 
from the real. 

Criminals who were bitter enemies in 
the outside world often meet for the first 
time witbin the confines of Sing Sing, and 
when they come together a fierce, if short, 
fight is bound to come off. That accounts 
for the number of genuine fights. 

Criminal lawyers, who perbaps know a; 
much about convicts as, if not more than, 
the prison officials themselves, say that 


| they do bave a number of well recognized 


codes of communication. One of the best 
known methods of this kind consiats of # 
series of raps corresponding to the Morse 
telegraphic code. 

If a prisoner understands telegraphy, 
he may transmit messages to another 
prisoner who is also a telegrapher by rap 
ping out the Morse code in bis cell, or in 
the workshop or mess room, without very 
much fear of detection. Of course, the 


success of this plan depends upon both 
code; but a 


men knowing the Morse 
knowiedge of telegrapby is #0 common 
nowadays and so very useful to the 
ex perienced crook, that many of them ad 
know it. 
In some of the carelessly constructe 
has been disccvered that the 


prisons it 


convicts have used the water pipes 


= — 


struct a series of speaking (tubes, and it 
several cases they have successfully 
planned escapes in this way. 

The system by which prisonera com- 
municate with friends on the outside is 
also a mystery which prison officials 
would be glad to fathom. In prison par 
lance it is known as the ‘‘undergrouad,”’ 

The convicts are allowed to write home 
once a month, but each letter is firet read 
by the prison chaplain. If there is any 
thing improper in It, the lotter is withbeid., 
But the improper letters never go out by 
the way of the chaplain. The ‘under. 
ground” syatem takes care of them. 

Crimipals in Sing Sing have 
known to conduct a series of successful 
crimes by communicating with accom 
plices on the outside, 
keepers would be one way, but the ays 
tem is too general to be worked in that 


been 


Bribing the under | 


| 


fashion. Escapes aie always planned and 
carried out throvgh the underground | 
method. 


W hat has been yeneraliy accopted as a 
most extraordinary instance of this sort 
occurred in 1808, when Palliaterand Roeb! 
wade their escape from the death house, 
where the guard ie most sirict. These 
two condemned. men had received no 
special favors from the prison manage 
ment, They were constantly under ob 
servation, and they were in that part of 
the prison where the wateb is most strict. 
They were carefully searched, and, #9 far 
as the guards knew, they held no commu- 
nication with any but those permitted by 
the prison regulations, 

One stormy night they made their 6a- 
cape, and it wae venxational, and, so far 
as the prison suthorities went, it was a 
success. Two bodies were found in the 
Hudson River some days later, and they 
were identified as tue bodies of Pallister 
and Roeh!. 

In the opinion of men who knew some- 
thig about the prison their escape was the 
result of a prearranged plan, and it in- 


cluded not only the two most conapicuouns | 


| actors in it, bui their friends outside the 


prison, 

All the circumstances pointed to outside 
aid, and, in order that sueh 
might be effective, Pallister and 
must have communicated their pianos to 
the men who assistod therm. 

No clew has ever been discovered as to 
how this was done. This is only one in 
stance of many where underground letters 
have done their work. Tuia iaculty of 
communication is of the most value to the 
convict and the greatest worry to the 


guards in planning escapes. 
-—--——- © ~<Se-- -- — 


year, whiist his “yreat grand 


ASSISTANCE | 


Roehl 


At Home and Abroad. 


Some residents of Brandon, Vermont, 
were swindled in a borse trade, recently, 
to the extent of $2300 Similar swindiles 
were, it is said, perpetrated in several New 
England towns. A French coach stallion 
of reputed finest blood was bought by ea 
stock company for $2500. The horse was 
sold last week for $115. The swindiers 
were exceptionally clever, and backed up 
their fraud in a way that deceived some 
pretty smart Yankees, 


Princess Helena, daughter of Queen Vic- 
toria and wife of Prince Christian of Schies- 
wig Holstein, bas been so shocked at the 
bad manners and the ignorance displayed 
by the wives of Foreign Ministers, of 
newly created peers and baroneta and of 
civic dignitaries attending a drawing room 
or “coumanded” to Windsor for the first 
time that she has undertaken to write a 
book on etiquette for women in good 
society, and, 1m particular, ‘for ladies who 
attend royal and imperial courta,”’ 


Usreful estimates of the force of a 
cyclone, and the energy required to keep 
a full-fledged hurricane In active opera- 
then, r6veal the presence of a power that 
makes the wightiest efforts of nan appear 
as nothtog in comparison. A force fully 
ejual to four hundred and seventy three 
million horse power was extimated as de- 
veloped ina West Indian cyclone, Thin 
is about fifteen times the power that is 
creatable by all the means within the 
range of man’s capabiiities during the 
kame tine, Were steam, water, wind- 
mills, and the strength of all men and all 
animals combined, they conld not at all 
approach tbe tremendous force exerted by 
this terrible storm. 


With the ascent of the Emperor Nicholas 
to the throne, Europe presents # spectacio 
os youthful rulers without # parallel tn 
history. The “White Czar’ of All the 
Russias is only in his twenty-seventh 
uncle,’”’ the 
Kaiser, bas only entered his thirty-sixth 
year. In Holland we have a youthful 
Queen of fifteen, and in Spain a boy King 
born inthe purple The King of Servia, 
too, is under twenty-one; and Prince 
Fordinand of Bulgaria of (he same sage as 
the Kaiser. Agein. we have in Austria 
the heir to the throne (his father baving 


renounced his claime) Archduke Franz, 


| thirty two, and unioarried, 


THE WaAtTOCHMAN.—The directors of a) 


new bank which had 
a town ip Indiana had engaged the services 
of a watchman who came well recom, 
mended, but did not OVer-6x peri- 
enced, 

The president 


S661 


therefore sont 
“Janos, 


this is your first job of thia kind, tan't 


it?” 
“Yos, sir.’’ 


“Your duty must be to excroise vigi- 
lence.”’ 

‘*Yos, sir.’’ 

“Be car6éful how stranyers approach 
you.”’ 


“] will sir.’’ 
“No strangers must 
the bank at night under any pretext what 


be allowed te enter 


6ver.”’ 

“No, sir.’’ 

“And our Cashier—né@ 16 # good Wan, 
honest, reliable, and trustworthy; but 


will 
him.’’ 

“Butit will 
and the bank at the #ame time sir.’ 

“Two men—how ?” 

“Why, sir, it was only that 
the cashier called nein fora talk, and he 
said you were the equarest maan in indi 
ana, but it would be just as well to keep 
both eyes on you, and let the directors 
know if you hung around after hours.” 

— —- « ~<—----- - 

THE GROWTH OF MAN —ObsOrvations 
regardiog the growth of man have deler 
mined the toliowing interesting Inscuy. Tne 
most rapid growth takes place immedi 
ately after birth, the growth of an intent 
during the first yoar of ils existence being 
about 6ight inches Phe ratio of increase 


be your duty to keep your «ye } 


be hard to watch two men 


y estorday 


gradually decréases until th6 ayo of tires 
years is reached at which ting the mzoa 
tained is balf that whiceit th to beeomne 
when fuil grown. After five years the sue 
ceeding increase is Very regiiiar } 
sixteenth yar, being al Lhe Tale, lor 
average man, of two inches # yea He 
yond sixteen the growtl m fen ‘ ‘ M, 
for the A i Ss & 

il 4 A “ 

éig ¢ Ar ~ 

4 #6210 6 

we y «K . 1” 

low ex 4 + 


been established in | 


James Payne, to the Independent, says 
that at Oltford, in Kent, there was for- 
meériy @& palace of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury ino which Wolsey is sald to 
have held bis ecourt., “It was but a small 
placs and is now «# farin-house, picturesque 


P enough, but exhibiting no special signs of 


for him to! 


prosperity. The other day, however, this 
little incident bappenosd : The farmer sent 
vome Odd jobs about 
among Other things to 
knocker. Tho man took it off 
and after « close examination of it 
‘Do you know what this knocker is made 
of?’ ‘Why, brass, | suppose.’ ‘No, it is 
pure And it was. Think of the 
yoars that that rich prize has hung at the 


for a carpenter to de 
tne anil 


mend the 


houre, 


raid, 


wold,’ 


merey of every tramp!’ 


ix an interesting story toid of the 
In the earlier portion 
Majesty was no od for 


Thore 
(Qieen’s wardrobe 
of her reign Her 
her love ot pinks, rnagenlas, 
brocades and vivid 

the (lueen 
one of their 
frequent unattended walks in the lower 
quarters of Windsor, saw @ brilllaat blue 
with battered 


blues, and 


Kor, eously-colored 
Seotch tartans One evening 


and the Prince Consort, on 


ball-dress, trimmed rOs6n, 
aoc! « tartan-gown, trimmed with green 
velvet, angling outside «a second hand 


clothes shop, a large ticket informing the 


world in general that they had ones graced 
the wardrobe of (jueen Vietoria. Natur- 
aliy the Queen was very angry, and a 


stern Order was issued to the Gdreeser and 
wardrobe maids, to whom the (lucen's 
cast of gowns fell as perquisites, that they 
should never again be «oid in Windsor or 
as baving been worn by 


The regulation holds good 


ANY WhOre oint, 
lier Majesty. 
tists lay, 
> : =>. 
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(ur Young Folks. 


THAT MADCAP MABEL, 


HY K. «, 





N THE smooth stretch of sand in 
( ) front of the Queen's Hotel the darky 
minstrels were strutting about and 
singing ‘‘Push dem Clouds Away," to the 
accompaniment of a harp and violin. 
This spot was their invariable pitch, for it 
was enclosed on two sides by alow stone 
wall, and more sheltered fron the wind 
than any other part of the beach. 

The minatreis had al rge audience this 
morning, for it was the height of the sea- 
won, and the litthe watering-place was 
thronged with visitors. The low wall was 
crowded with children of all sizes, who sat 
with their spades in their hands, their feet 
dangling; while below, on moundsof sand, 
sat mothers and nurses, with books or 
sewing to occupy them. All were idle 
just at present, however, for it was impos- 
sible to help watching the minstrels and 
laughing at their queer antics. 

“] hope it will be Ettie’sturn next,” 
whispered a girl of eleven to her com- 
panion, as the song came to an end. 

“What a fuss you makeabout that child, 
Mabel," was the rather scornful reply. 
‘She ian’t atall clever, and mother says 
she sings in a very common atyle.”’ 

“T like her,’’ said Mabel Dynevor de- 
eldediv. ‘There she comes. tlow nice 
she looks!’ 

The object of Mabel's admiration was a 
little girl of about ten, the danghter of the 
leader of the troupe, She wore a boy's 
sult of crimson plush, and a straw hat 
with acrimson ribbon, Her fair hair was 
cut short, which added to ber boyish ap 
pearance; but she had a pretty face, and 
was not blacked as the others were. The 
children greeted her with tumultuous ap- 
plaure, and listened to her song with much 
interest 

“Now it's going to be the collection.” 
said Mabel, when little Mis« Ettie had re- 
tired. She fished in the pocket of her 
loose serge frock and brought forth a 
penny. 

“T maved it from yesterday,’ she ex- 
plained, “Il wanted to buy toffee dread- 
fully, but I don’t give anvthiong yesater ay 
morning, 40 I thought I must keep this, 
Ar n't you going to give a penny, Nora? 
On, do! I know you bave plenty.’ 

But Nora ahook ber golden head, and 
when the box wa# passed round pretended 
not to see it. 

“You are mean,’’ said Mabel, in a tone 
of disgust. Nora was ber cousin, or she 
might have been less candid. 

“Pernaps you think #0," 
other, in ber prim, seornful 
“bat | don't see why | should 
my money on those mninatrelis, 
fond of them as vou are."’ 

“They not too vulgar for you to 
watch them, anyway,’’ retorted Mabel, as 


returned the 
little way; 
waste ny 
Uin not as 


are 


she jumped down from the wall and went | 


off alone. Her cheeks were flushed, her 
dark eyes bright with indignation. She 
felt that she could not endure Nora's com- 
pany just then. 

Somehow the cousins never could get on 
together. If they were triends one mi 
nute, the next they wereat daggers drawn. 
Nora’s mother openly said that Mabel 
must be to bliame, for she was a wild, 
high-spirited inadcap of a girl, while Nora 
was a model little maiden. 

It was dinner time before the cousins 
met again. The two families had apart- 
ments inthe Royal Hotei, and shared a 
large dining-room, the children taking 
their dinner at their parents’ luncheon 
hour. 

Nora was seated beside her mother, look- 
ing neat and demure in her blue linen 
overall, when Mabel burst into the room, 
her fisher cap hanging round her neck by 
i+ @lastic, ber hair wild, bos of camp 
wreen weed clinging to her garments Her 
aunt surveyet her with a cold stare of dis- 
approval, 

“Am 1 late, mother” 
breathless! y. 

“A little, dear 
be made tidy.” 


anked 


Mabel, 


Pray wo to Collings and 


Mabel dashed out of the room as 
abruptly as she bad entered 11. 
Mrs. Pell glanced at ber sister-in-law, 


but Mra. Dynevor wenton quietly carving 
a chicken. 
said N 


‘*Mabel'’s been paddling, ra’s 
neek ve « saw her by the Battery 
“ } SO lirty tlie i ren and he 
“ @ me ling a wit ® water 

Il thoughtehe went itwith you, dear 


aald her mother 


THE SATURDAY 


‘She wouldn't stay with me,’ answered 
Miss Nora 


| Mable returned just then and began to 
|eat her dinner. She had forgotten her 
‘cousin's offence, and chatted with her 


gaily enough. 
| “Pape will be here this afternoon, Nora,” 
| said Mra. Peil, as they rose from the table, 
“and he is bringing grandpapa with him.” 

“Ob, I’m so glad!" cried Mabel, clap- 
ping ber bands. Old Mr. Pell was ber 
grandfather also, for Nora's father and 
Mrs. Dynevor were brother and sister. 

“May I wear my white silk frock ad 
asked Nora eagerly. 

“Well, yes, if you will be careful of it, 
dear.’’ 

“I'm always careful’’—tossing ber fair 
head, 

“Mother, | want to look nice when 
<rand papa comes,”’ pleaded Mabel. 

“But you are so careless, girlie. If | al- 
low you to wear your silk, I am afraid you 
would spoil it.’’ 

“No, mother, I 
#0 careful,’ 

So, on the strength of this promise, Ma- 
bel was arrayed in ivory silk, with a big, 
crinkly bat to match her frock. She 
looked very pretty, and her mother could 
not resist kissing the smiling face that 
peeped out like a rose from beneath the 
curled-up brim of the hat. 

‘‘Now stay with nuras and the little 
ones, or go for a quiet little walk, dear,’’ 
she said, ‘and come back in an hour, then 
wé can go to the station to meet grand 
papa.”’ 

So Mabel sallied forth alone, and walked 
demurely along the Parade, casting long- 
ing glances now and then at the groups ol 
children building casties on the sands 

She was dé'ermined not to join them, 
but when she reached the end of the 
Parade she thought she might continue her 
walk along the beach for ashort distance. 

It was much pleasanter to walk on the 
sand than on the hard, smooth pavernent, 
she thought, and the beach was almost de 
serted at this ond, #0 that no busy band of 
workers could tempt her to join them, 

She went on for quite along way, and 
then she remembered that mother would 
probably have finished ber letters by this 
time, and would be ready to go to the &ta- 
tion by the time she could reach home. 

She was about to turn back when she 
heard acry, aod noticed a group of boys 
standing near the water's edge, surround- 
ing something that she could not see, 

Forgetting her dainty brown shvyes, 
Mabe! hurried across the strip of wet sand 
that separated her irom the group. When 
she drew nearshe could seea little girl 
standing in the midst, crying as if in great 
distress, 

“Give him 


wouldn't. I'd be ever 


to me,’’ she was saying, 


through her sobs. ‘Ile didn’t mean any 
barm. Oh, my dear little Wag!” 

“He bit me—little beast! I'll drown 
him,”’ said one of the boys. He was a big, 
ooarse-looking fellow, and he held in bis 
arms @ tiny, sbivering dog. 

“It was because you hit him witha 

} stick, Ob! don’t puthimin the water. 


He doesn’t like it,’’ sobbed the child, as 
the lad held tue tiny creature by the neck 
and dipped himinto the sea, laughing at 
his piteous whines, 

| ‘We'll see about that. 

| Jake,"’ 

“You must not drown 
an imperious voice. The 
astonishiment and beheld 
there, a ceterinined 
face, 

“Who's to stop us ?’’ said one rudely. 

“LT will | know you all. Youare don 
key boys. | will get my father to have 
you punished if you hurt the poor dog.” 

‘We're not hurting him,” said his captor 
sulkily, and he again dipped the animal 
| into ihe water, Mabel darted forward and 
pulled the dripping little object from his 
hands, holding it tightly against her 
breast. 

The lad tried to take it from her, and in 
the scuilie Mabel’s hat was knocked off 
and trodden under foot. Perhaps the lads 
were a bit frightened at what they had 
aoue, Or Mabel’s tnreat had made them 
uneasy, bul they ceased their persecutions 
and walked off, Then the other child 
came timidly forward. 

“Ob, miss, thank you. But 
spoiled your beautiful things,” 

“Why, you're the Carkey’s little girl!” 
cried Mabel, glancing at the tearful face in 





(live us a stone, 


the dog,’ said 
lade turned in 
Mabel standing 
expression on her 


they’ve 


surprise, 

“Yes; I'm Ettie King. Please let me 
take Wag. His wet, sandy paws are spoil- 
ng your frock. They'd bave drowned 

mn but for you, and I do so love hin 

Mabel picked up her shapeless ruin of a 
hatand wondered, now that the excite 


ment was over, what mother would say. 


EVENING POST. 


She and Eitie walked soberly in the direc 
tion of home, and when they reached the 
Parade they encountered Mr. and Mrs. 
Pell, the trim and spotiess Nora, Mabel’s 
mother, and ber grandfather. The gentie- 
men had arrived by an earlier train, and 
the whole party had come out to look for 
Mabel. Mrs. Pell was the first to recog- 
nize her. 

“Mabel !’ she cried. 

“Oh, Mabel!’ said the long-suffering 
mother. 

“Is that my Mab, just come home from 
the wars?” laughed grand papa. 

Little Ettie King stepped bravely for- 
ward. 

“Please, lady—please, sir, don't scold 
her. Some boys were going todrown my 
little Wag, and J couldn’tstop them, and 
she saved him. It was Wag served her 
frock 80, sud the boys knocked ber hat ott 
They were crue! boys, but she was 80 
brave.”’ 

“We won't scold her, 
said grandpapa. “Come, 

“Hadn’t she better walk by her- 
self, grandpapa ?’’ said drawing 
aside her spotiess skirts as ber cousin, 
with drooping head, approached fer. 

“No, uy dear. Give me your hand, 
Mab. If Nors is too fine to walk with us, 
she can go On in front.” 

Miss Nora confided to an acquaintance 
next day that nid net understand 
why people made @ fuss « 

‘Because she 14 80 naughty 
with vulgar boys yesterday about 
belonging to that child who siags with the 
minstrels, and though she came home in a 
dreadful auntio didn’t scold, and 
grandpa gave ber the ioveliest bangle, and 
me only astupid book. Last night saw 
the darkey’s wife speaking to Mabel— 
thanking her, | suppose—aid Mab 
up ber face and kissed her. Fancy that! 
] told) grandpa, but lat ghed, 
Mother says she cannot 
and that Mabel is spoiled 
Isn't it queer, Aline?” 

‘Sheis avery nice 
Aline thougbtiully. 

Nora turned away witli an air of disgust, 


little woman,”’ 

Mabesl.’”’ 
home 
Nora, 


Behe «¢ 
ver Matel. 

She fought 
a dog 


state, 


be only 
und 


by everybody. 


rsiand il, 


girl though,” said 
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WORLD’S HAPPEN INGs, 


THE 





When the upper eyelid covers 


more of the pupil the indication 


half or 


deliberation. =< oa 
Butter-making is encouraged 
patents either on devices employed oy 


inethods of manufacture. 


Eyes that are wide apart are said by 

hysiognomists to indi telligenc 
so cnnneiions —" pisos 

Inasmuch as Prince Edward of York 


has attained the age of one and & half years 
he is to be reproduced in 4 life-size marbis 


| statue, 

The little hamlet of Aliceton, Jefige. = 
son County, Wis., enjoys the distinction o sl 
being the only settlement in the Badger Senge wi 
in which no woman resides, t 

> ‘ \ 

Experts from a prominent th 
inanufactory have been engaged to instruct 
the convicts in the Indiana State prison at oi 
Warsaw, Ind., in the art of 
cycles, —- fr 

The women of the State of Missvurj D 
are circulating @ petition to the Governor a u 
the State asking him to appoint only married 
men as resident physicians in the insane aay. uu 
lums of the State. . 5 

Gout is a veritable scourge in Eng. r 
land, and not more than one person in ten if 


escapes from the disease in some form, No a 
plague of modern times seems to have caused 
like sulfering and mortality. a 
At the Joliet, Illinois, Penitentiary is . 
a German prisoner whose musical ateaip. 
ments have made him quite famous, He ts 
the leader of the prison orchestra, and his 
musical compositions are widely known, 


The Medical Society of Berne, Switz- 


| erland, advises the passing of a law prohibit 


lifted | 


She bad expected sympathy, and here waa | 


another disappointment. 
“] think you are as bad as the rest,’’ she 


said loftily. 
- +? ee 


THE WaASSAIL Bow... —The wassail-bowl 
is an institution which is fast disappearing; 
but we still bave dl wilh us—more so in- 


deed in 8om6 parts Of the Country than in | 


others. The word ‘‘wassaii’’ is 
from the Saxon Wasicei, ‘Be in bealth.’”’ 

It was the custom on New Year's Eve to 
sit rouud the cherry ingle aod pass from 
one to the other the giowing bowl], each as 
it left his hands pronouncing the kindly 
word **Wassell,’’ or “Health be with you.” 


derived | 


ing the publication of accounts of gs 
on the ground that the reading of such ac 
counts suggests suicide to certain people, 


The costume of a Russian nurse con- 
sists of a red velvet skirt, a black velvet 
bodice, and a bright blue satin apron, em- 
broidered with gray flowers, and on the head 
« wonderful tiara of red velvet, with gaudy 
yoid ornaments. 


King Charles II, of England had in 
Court a pigmy, Richard Gibson. This mite 
married Anne Shepherd, the Queen's dwart, 
each being 46 inches tall. Gibson was quite 
an artist, and his miniatures and portraits 
are much valued, 


As av indication of what the all- 
around woman of the future may be like, it ts 
noted that Miss Teresa Barcolow, LL. B,, 
President of the Society for Political Study, 
is one of the best dressed women in New 
York and very fond of home life. 


Dean Hole, of Rochester, England, 


having seen Wilson Barrett's new play, “The 





| Sign of the Cross," calls it “a sacred endeavor 


We are told that this custom originated | 


with an historical incident, 
Geotlrey of Monmouth. 

Shortly after Hengist the Saxon had in 
vaded England at the request of the British 
chieftain Guorteyrn, be invited the latter 
toa splendid banquet. 

His daughter, Rouix, or Rowena, a beau- 
tiful golden-tressed, blue-eyed woman, in 
the course of the feast entered the royal 
presence, bearing a bow! of wine, and ad- 


related by 


| change tor every 7812 inhabitants and one 


| the number in this country. 


dressed him, *Louerd Kynge, W ass-heil,’’ | 


whereup the 
‘*Drine-beil.”’ 
Bourne, in 


love smitten king replied, 
his Autiquitates Vulgares, 
tells us that ‘‘Luere was an ancient custom 
for young women to go about with a was 


Sall-bowl, that is a bowl of spiced ale, on 


New Year's evo, with some sort of VGrses 
that were sung by them in 
from door to door,”’ 

They were liberally rewarded for their 
troubie by those they visited. Brave old 
stalwart knights, chivalrous Squires, peer- 
less dames, wits—like Shakspereand Ben 


going about 


| tinguish a fire. It seems the water was frozen, 


| ployed served the purpose, and the fre was 


Jonson, who met at the “Mermaid” and | 


‘“‘discoursed the bravest jests’’—from band 
to hand have passed the wassali-bowl, and 
a from its ample round a sunlike 
« ay.’’ 





DISCRIMINATION IN YouTH.—The power 
of discrimination is feeble in youth, but 
will grow ia proportion to the exercise it 
Is called upon to make, As far as possi- 
O16, YOUDY persons should be brought into 
coniact With those who combine xvCd ness 
and strength, and will tius command 
(Leir respectful admiration, 

If this be the general character of the in 
fluences around them, and especialiy it 
they see that this isthe kind of character 
that wins the esteem of those whom they 
fove and honor, they wiil sensipiy acquire 
a distaste for wnat “ 
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hé musi often witness. 





to ring out the false, ring in the true,” and 
calls on “tall earnest Christians” to support it 
“by their presence and their praise.” 


An odd instrument has just been in- 
vented combining a fan and an ear trumpet. 
The deaf lady, when she wishes to hear what 
is being said, folds up her fan into a shape 
somewhat like the paper packets used by 
grocers, and applies the small end to her 
ear. 


Norway is the best telephoned coun- 
try in the world, in spite of the fact that 70 
per cent. of its area is uncultivable, and an- 
other 4 per cent. is forest. It has one ex- 
















telephone to each 40 inhabitants—8, times 







While conducting some business with 
an old man in Jeffersonville, Ind., William 
Baldwin was introduced to his customer's 
niece. Her attractive face won his heart. 
Baldwin offered to escort her home; but on 
the way he declared his love, was accepted 
and the happy couple at once eloped. 


The citizens of Smithland, Ky., re 
cently resorted to snowballs in order to @x- 












and some hit upon the novel scheme of using 
snow. It is announced that the method em- 







extinguished before it had gained any con 
siderable headway. 


A society of deaf mutes in New York 
held its annual ball on Wednesday night last. 
The bell was practically the same as any 
other, with the exception that the music was 
somewhat louder than usual, thus causing 
greater vibrations, for it is by these vibra- 
tions alone that the deaf mutes are enabled 
to keep time with the music. 


It has again become the fashion, a8 it 
was during the last centnry, for European 
women of high birth to take a regular course 
in nursing and household medicine 48 & part 
of theireduc tion. Among those who have 
graduated from leading schools of nursing 
are the Queen of the Belgians, the Duchess of 
Albuny und the Duchess of Portland. 


Mrs. Linus Pond, of Dedham, Me., 


































has carried on her farm alone since the death 
of her husband two years ago, She uses ® 
Hereford b to do the plowing and hauling. 
k eeu ia a ke & 
y te maket ° 

W ue at 5S 
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Lring inthe nose, Ata late fair held in Ve 
itching 
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took the first prize fot anh 
and hitching up again in the shortest time 
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Look from the nidnights to the morns— 
Be patient through the pale distress; 

Evermore reddening out of thorns 
Comes the sweet roses of happiness. 


Tis only through the dismal rack 

Of clouds, our eyes can bear the sun— 
Only the broken glass gives back 

A thousand shapes instead of one. 





OF NOVEL SHIPS. 





The attempt which a French builder 
is just now making to construct a 
steamship which shall roll over the 
water instead of being forced through 
it, will recall to mind many schemes of 
the past for revolutionizing oceau navi- 
gation. 

Fads in shipbuilding seem to date 
from the seventeenth century, when a 
Dutch merchant gave orders for a vessel 
to be constructed for him like the pic- 
torial representation of Noah’s Ark. 
The shipping folk in the town where he 
resided jeered at him for his eccentric 
idea; but when the craft was completed, 
aud she was found capable of carrying 
a third more cargo than other owners’ 
ships, and no extra men were required 


to work her, the laugh changed sides. | 


Probably this is the only instance on 
record of a ‘‘fad’’ turning out success- 
ful when put to a practical test. 

In 1814, William Doncaster patented 
was in described as being ‘‘the first 
hydrostatic ship which has ever ap- 
peared upon the habitable globe.’’ It 
made five pontoons, sharp pointed, 
to divide the displaced walter, so that 
she would rise well to the waves. Four 
water-wheels were fixed fore and aft, 
between poutoons one and two, and 
four and five, through which the water 
ran to propel the vessel. This inven- 
tion, a8 might readily be seen proved to 
be of no use whatever. 

(;reat things were expected to result 
from the introduction of the Aqua-aerial 
or wave-ship, but nothing has been 
heard of the invention for some years 
now. The vessel was designed with a 
view of doing away with the causes of 
sea-sickness, and to attain railway speed 
at sea, combined with safety and steadi- 
ness. She was a broad flat-bottomed 
structure With a semicircular bow, and 
had three keels, screw propellers, and a 
steam-engine,. 

Except at the stern, the vessel did 
not rest upon the water, but upon a 
layer of air, introduced by means of 
funnels installed upon the deck. The 
three keels, besides diminishing the roll- 
ing, retained between them the air in- 
troduced below the hull, and prevented 
it from escaping at the sides. 

As the speed of the vesse] developed, 
sv the shallow draught, it was stated, 
decreased, The propellers were entirely 
submerged. Instead of ploughing its 











tion being done away with by the ex-| 
tent of water-spaces between the ships. | 
The platforms or decks extended | 
about three-fifths of the whole length of | 
the outside ships in the centre, and the 
remaining portions of the ends, forward 
and aft, were covered over for passing 


through the waves, but the space be- 


tween was not decked over. Stability, 


_ Safety, and speed were claimed for ves- 


_ sels 80 constructed, and the design was 








stated to have been approved by emi- 
nent naval men. 

Probably the only vessel of its kind 
in the world was built at Christianstad, 
in Sweden, in 1890, It could be propel- 
led on land by means of its own engines, 
and was intended for the traffic on two 
lakes close to Boras, which were separ- 
ated by a strip of land. 

Rails were laid between the two lakes, 
and the steamer was to run itself across 
from one lake to the other. When tried 
at the works, the vessel fulfilled the 
tests very well. The engine was of ten 
horse-power, and the boat could accom- 
modate some sixty passengers. 

Mr, Edison is now reported to be at 
work with a plan to vrease the sides of 
ships, so that they will slip through the 
water more readily. He says that the 
friction of salt water and its constit- 
uents is much more than is generally 
believed; and if he can only do what. he 
thinks possible, the Campania will be 
enabled to travel from Liverpool to 
New York in four days. 

Curiously evough, several inventors 
have designed steamships which were 
stated to be capable of performing this 
voyage in four, four and a half, and 
five days; but it is a matter of doubt 
whether the rapid runs already made 
by vessels of the ordivary type will ever 
be reduced to any appreciable extent, 
due regard being paid to safety during 
all weathers. 





Do Nor BEGRUDGE PRAISE.—Why 
is it that even with the nearest and 
dearest praise is so begrudged, while 
blame is always so freely bestowed ? In 
pipe cases out of ten the former does 
infinitely more good and incites to far 
greater exertion than the latter. Never- 
theless, as a rule, the fondest parent, 
the kindest teacher, the most faithful 
friend, often hesitates to praise, while 
seldom failing to censure when the oc- 
cvasion calls for it. There is ever the 


| feeling latent that the recipient will be 


unduly elated by any approbation; and 
parents and teachers sometimes hesitate 


on that account to express unstinted | 


commendation, while brothers and sis- 
ters, aud even friends, often at heart 
really begrudge the satisfaction and per- 


haps self-complacency they might evoke 


way through the water, the ship was to | 


skim along or over the surface, in order 
lo avoid wave-making, and thus get rid 
vt the resistance of a large body of 
water, By means of this invention, the 
journey to Enogiand and back was to 
be effected in six days. 

In 1885 Captain William Coppin, who 
huilt the first large screw steamer which 


crossed the ocean, designed a new style | 


of vessel, models of which. were ex- 
hibited at Boston, It was a compound 
ship, composed of three hulls fastened 
logether, the whole being decked over. 
The outer hulls were of narrow beam 
and of equal length; and a much shorter 
lull was placed in the centre space be- 
tween the two longer vessels. 

The three hulls were rigidly connected 
by iron or steel bulkheads, box-girders, 
aud steel decks or frames, in such a way 
4s Lo torm complete platforms or decks, 
80 a8 to leave considerable extra spaces 
between the ships. The centre ship 
carried the engines, and was provided 
with @ propeller at each end. All three 
‘ulls tapered from the centre, both ver- 

&llyY and Dgiltudipally, and 
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by giving expression to the admiration 
they may honestly fee}. 


—_—_————T Ee 


(Brains of Bold. 


Wealth is not his who gets it, but his 
who enjoys it 

If you want to be miserable, you 
should be selfish. 

Those who know 
continue to learn. 

Man is a sort of tree which we are too 
apt to judge of by the bark. 

A hypocrite in the church is no better 
or worse than one any where else. 


most should still 


Everywhere endeavor to be useful, 
and everywhere you wiil be at home, 


No man can have a better legacy to 
the world than a wel!-educated famlly. 

Temperance is reason’s girdle and pas- 
sion's bridle, the strength of the soul and the 
foundation of virtue. 


After a man has reccived two favors 
in successisn he begins to consider them part 
of his constitutional rights. 


What a vast deal of time and ease 
that man gains who is not troubled with an 


impertinent curtosity about others 


Men spend their iives in the service 


passions ste if é ploy wt 


ir vt 
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Femininities. 
A good man in a strange town has no- 


where to go. 


The good housewife will form no 


have their washing out. 


Maude: How sickening it is to hear 
men paying compliments to women! Ethe) 
To other women—yes, 


A woman isn’t fit to have a baby who 
doesn't know how tw hold it, and this is as 
true of a tongue as of a baby. 


Never pour boiling water over tea- 
trays, Japanned articles, etc.,as it will cause 
the varnish to crack and peel off. 


Mildred: | wouldn’t marry the best 
maninthe world! Mr. Suitor: There is no 
danger. The bride never gots the best man. 


The Queen of Portugal has been 
studying medicine for some time in order to 
be better able to care for her invalid husband, 


Muggius: There goes a girl who kept 
me out of a fortune. Buggins: How was that? 
Muggins: She's rich, and she refused to marry 
ne, 


According to a writer in a current 
inagazine one of the causes for which a man 
may divorce his wife in Japan ts ‘talking too 
much,”’ 


‘The Spaniards must be a cynical peo- 
ple, or they'd never have such a proverb as 
“A woman's tears cost but little, but bring 
her much.” 


‘Gossip is a sort of smoke that comes 
from the dirty tobacco-pipes of those who 
diffuse it; it proves nothing but the bad taste 
of the smoker,” 


An English judge decides that throw- 
ing ricoata newly married couple is an as 
sault, whether the eyos of either of them are 
put out or not, 


‘‘What is the difference between an 
angry lover and a jilted inaid ?"” “Give it up, 
old man!" “Why, one is «a cross-beau and the 
other is a Cut-lass,” 


Have you never tried to save a little 
money for your very own and buy something 
you have long wanted, and then been com- 
pelled to spend ft on somebody else? 


In a French ball-room., ‘Who is that 
pretty litthe blonde yonder?” “You don't 
know her? Why, she ts the pretty little 
brunette whom you saw here last week.”’ 


‘Why do you call me Birdie, my 
dear 7?” inquired a wife of her husband. “Bo 
cause,’ was the brutal answer, “you are al- 
ways associated in my mind with «# bill.” 


(Queen Victoria has sent a unique 
present to her newest great grandchild tn 
Kussia. It consists of forty-cight gold safety- 
pins, ornamented tn pearis, which form the 
word “Baby.” 

Among the perquisites which the 
Queen as sovereign of England may claim 
may be mentioned the head, or whalebone 
half, of every whale and sturgeon caught tn 
British waters. 





shears,” says Sydney Sintth, “so joined that 
they cannot be separated, often moving tn 
opposite directions, yet always punishing any 
one who comes between them.” 


I should like to know how you arrive at that 
conclusion? He: You say thore’s no use talk- 


”” 


ing, and then you talk for hours! 


When he asked for ber hand she re- 

| pled, “No, George; my heart is quite at your 

service, but I think I had better keep my 

| hand myself. Itimight be useful to mein case 
you couldn't support me, you know," 

Mrs. Newwife: I brought a lovely 
bottis of inedicine to day, warranted to cure 
St. Vitus’ dance. [ only patd % cents for it 
Her Hubby: But neither of us has that dis 


ease. I know, butit was marked down from 
) cents 
Two American girls, Isabella and 


Sally Broadbent, who last year helped to save 
the crew of a wrecked Norwegian ship, have 
been presented with silver lockets and Chatns 
by King Oscar of Norway and Sweden tn re 
cognition of their bravery. The lockets are 
inscribed with the monogram and crown of 
the hing, and bear the words, “Fora Noble 
Deed.” 


Five-year-old Mary had fretted and 
made herself disagreeable, and at night her 
elder sister put her to bed with a feeling of 
relief. “There, child,” she said, as she kissed 
her good-night. “I hope you won't be #0 cross 
to-morrow!’ Mary had cuddled down under 
the blankets, but at this speech she sat up 
rightagain. “I notice,” said she, “that, when 
it's me, you say ‘cross’: when it's you, you say 
‘nervous,’ 


““T never saw such a man in all my 


born days!’ exclaimed Mrs. Critnsonbeak to 


her husband, who had been linposed upon ina 

purchase she had requested him to make for 
161 “Tnever knew you toyetanything wit! 

out being seated “What, never? walel 

Crimeonbeak hestoutically ‘NO ever! 

empl Lice ep Mrs Le n#on beak 
VA , . 


opinion of her new neighbors until after they | 
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FRasculinities. 


When other remedies are not at hand, 
rag® soaked in milk are valuable for burns on 
the skin. 


Old King Albert of Saxony smokes a 


| heavy German pipe with a porcelain bow! and 


is devoted to it. 
Patent-leather shoes and boots are 


| best cleaned with a little swoet-oil on a soft 





‘*Married couple resemble a pair of | 


rag, after wiping off any dust. 


Very few people know the sound of 
their own voice. When they hear it in a 
phonograph they are much surprised, 


Congressman Sulloway, of New Hamp- 
shire, is one of the tallest men in the new 
Congress. He ta six feet six tuches tall, 


Congressman Culberson, of Texas, 
boasts that he defended 110 men charged with 
murder and secured the acquittal of every 
one of them, 


Chulalongkorn, king of Siam, has 
been experiwenting with the fashtonabie 
toothpick shoes now in vogue. Already he 
rides a bike. 


Lord Frankfort de Montmorency, the 
General in command tn Dublin, has ordered 
that all the British officers tn that city must 
wear mustaches, 

When the under arch of the upper 
eyelid isa perfect semicircle it is indicative 
of goodness, but also of timidity, sometimes 
approaching Cowardice, 

Some folks,’’ said Uncle Eben, ‘‘gits 
de reppitation of bein’ yreat leaders, when, 
ez & matter or tack, dey ts Jos 
forward fum behind 

We talk about children of this day 


and time learning evil early. low about that 


being shoved 


| patient old fteliow, Job, who is said to bave 








He, to his wife: You don’t seem to | 
have the courage of your convictions, She: | 


cursed the day he was born? 


Judge: Haven't | seen you here be 
fore?) Prisover: Your tace is very familiar, 
but 1 Can't Just remember the circumstances 
under which wo previously wet 


Who says the red man is incapable of 
becoming civilized? Chief Aiexander Tall, a 
full-blooded Osage ludian, treasurer of the 
tribe, is short tn his accounts some §)000 Le 
e000. 


Franklin once said to w servant who 
was ulWays lute, but always ready with an 
excuse: “LI buve goneraily found that the man 
who is good at an ©xcuse is youd for nothing 
else,” 


The prima donna: What did you think 
of my last solo? I tried toyive the liipres 
sion Of some One slinging In the distance. 
The soubrette: Well, you succeeded. lt was 
away oir. 


In Japan there are a large number of 
women who provide amusement for wealthy 
members of their sex by telling storios, re 
citing, singing songs, Or playing musical tn 
struments. They nake «a comfortable livell 
hood by this occupation, 

Poor spellers will be rejoiced to know 
that an cminent British philologist, Professor 
Earle, believes that the rules of spelling are a 
great and useless mental tyranny, and holds 
that literature and true education would be 
advanced by allowing every person to spell 
us hoe iiked, 


It is stated that more than half the 
consumption tn the world t# due to wrong 
breathing and disuse of one lung. Remark 
able cures Of persons with consulmptive ten 
dencies have been effected by their taktuy 
singing-lessous, in which the right method of 
breathing has been taught 


Wife: Can you tell me, my dear, why 
a widower ts ifke u young baby? Husband 
HM—m—er—becnuse —becuiune Wife: The first 


six mouths he cries & yreat deal, the second 
six months he beyings lo take notice, and he 
t difficulty in wetting 


second sumrcer 


alwys Ox perlencos wre 


through lis 


A New 


succesafully 


Woman of lockland, 


Opposed wotnan 


Me., 
eulTrnyo in a 
field tu 
Whe that ifawo 


public debate on the subject ree ly 
that town Hei argument 
man be not startenough to contiol «a man's 
Vote under the present sullrage liws ste cor 
tally isn’t smart enough to have «a vow her 
self. 


Senator Join M. ‘Thurston, of Nee 
braska, says he ina descendant of that Thor 
stein, som of bile the Red, of scandinavin, 
who is said to fave tuade an expedition to 
Vineland, New hougiand, in 1005. At «a lates 
period the familly settled In Enyvland, and one 
of tts members was Thurston, twenty elgien 
Archbishop of York 


Little Grace Colvin, of Bristol, Conn., 
aved 4 years, received a iedal from the Con 
necticut Humane soclety the other day. Her 
playtiate was buried from the caving- In of a 
sandbank, and Grace saved her ilfe Ly dig 
King sand enough away 50 as tO expose her 
mind tu dotng this 


if 


lace, Iher pitsence ot 
saved her Companion « 


when ce 


saldthe young 


‘You must have been out 
cent feet were tin } 


‘ t P , 
nAn, We ‘ qgkea ‘ thie ck of lls sent wt 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Kimeraid green velvet is the material in 
a recently seen dross, The full skirt fall 
ing In many graceful folds to the foot is 
unadorned. 

The round bodice, fitting the figure to 
porfection, bas a draped vest of d’'Angle 
terre lace, a velvet collar-band and lego! 
inutton sleeves, with lace cutis, The neck 
let is sable fur. 

The stylish toque worn with this gown 
is made of groen velvet and trimmed with 
white lace, a green algretie and soft rolis 
of the velvet. 

Another atylish costume isa gray clots 
ekirt, trimmed with marten far, whieh 
start on either side of the front gore, # x 
inches from the foot, which descends to 
the edge, and in then carried round the 
sides and back of the skirt. It is lined 
with gray silk and faced with hair cloth 


The bodice of potunia mirror velvet, 
which reflects green, bas full basques 
edged with fur, which are round at the 


back and sides, while the front basques 
are pointed. The full white satin vest 


terminates under a balf belt of veivot, 
fastened with a diamond buckle, rhe 
large collet of guipure, spangled with 

with 


palilettes, bas the high collar edged 
fur, and fas'ened at the neck wilh @ jon 
buckle, 
circled at the wrist with marten fur 


The full gigot velvet sleeve is on 


The hat has « small jet crown wus 
rounded by a wide Gouble frill of petunia 
volvet, forming pretty flatings all round 


the bat, which Is very bocomnlag and ox 
coodingly atyliah Theouly garniture ica 
bow of spangled lace piaced at the right 
sideof the back, aud a black aigretleat thie 
left side of the front 

A stpart gown baw a plato skirt of dark 
Kreen cloth cut in the rogulation style 

fhe Louis XV coat bodice of binek ve 
vet tas «a moderately long skirt with 
polluted revern, odyed with jul 


arried down the 


pPassenmen 


Loerie, whileuw Ia Lhe ¢ frou 


‘ 


odyes and rood the skict, thus bor Soriag 


Lhe cot throughout with jee, Daintily 
painted miniature buttons, sol roun { with 
Drilliante, trim the front edges fF the eoat 


fromthe baseof the revers (> the waist 


line 
In ctraped wilh w full 


A long vest of gold and creain roche 
jal tal 


The eollar 


line croain 
colored lace. band issof the 
broche, while the Medici is made at velvet 
bordered with jot. Either side ol the snirt 
of this ebie coat is enriched 
pockets outlined with passomenterto “Phe 
leg of msutton sleeve has w&® gauntiol oul of 
velvet edged with jet. Am ail black hat 
and fancy black velvet mull 
this costume, which is) # ior 
walking Costume 

Another gown is mnade of sapphire blue 
cloth, trimmed with The 
full skirt is perfeelly plain 

The fitted bedice has full basquos at the 


by printed 


col ploters 
allractive 


Persian lamb, 


back, while the front is arranyed with 
double revers culo in two shary points, 
edged with Persian lamb ‘These revers 
turn back to display a full vost of dahlia 


velvet, which is drawn in al the waist un 
draped waist-band of the 
Poe high flaring cloth collar is bordered 
with fur, The sleeve are cul leg-o’-imut- 
ton shape, with fur trimmed velvet cults 
waiking costume for 
plain full skirt of 


der a SaDiG, 


A usetul winte 


wear is made wilh a 


brown hop-#ack Kerge, Ornameoented on 
either side of the front by «a gracuated 
panel of black aod chestnut-brown otriped 


velvet Pie bodice of striped velvet is 


slightly draped in the centre of the front, 


while tands of cream gulpure inserdonu 
edged with narrow black Jace trims the 
uppor part of the bodlee from the shoul 


doc seaus to the depth of four inches. The 
be:tand collar-band of purple shot-glace 
rivbbou ace inished in the front with a bow 
of the rame. The gigot sleeves of velvet 
ere without garniture, 

The full cloth cape is lined with purple 
ehotsilk, and has pointed revera of the 
striped velvet, bordered with Persian 
jamb, Over each arm isa fan insertion of 
the velvet, crossed on the shoulder by two 
shortecloth straps, beid in position by two 

The flaring collar is 
of Persian 


small fancy buttons 
composed entirely 
van be worn either 
pleasure of the wearer. 

As the wheel of fashion revolves, the old 


lauib, aud 


high or low, atthe 


atyles in shoes revive, improved, of course, 


by modern taste to tuake them a novelty. 


Brocaded silk shoes with « xtremely high 


heels and 


fastil 


very jarge buckles are coming 


th again This is nota celigl 


roe pect, ! { ere « ! bog tau i ré 
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front, with patent leather finish and a gold 
buckle, makes a very striking evening 
Steel beads and tiny buckles ona” 
open work 


shoe, 
patent leather shoe, with an 
crossed front coming high up over the in- 
siep, are very effective, and satin shoes lo 
mateh the gown are always in order, One 
of the prettiest evening shoes is made of 
black glace kid, beaded with jet and lined 
with yellow satin 

The new «kating boot favored by Eng- 
lish women is cut bighand atiffened at the 
side to give eupportto the ankle. Rome- 
thing nice in a bieveling #0e has high 
cloth tops, which do away with the neces- 
sity of more tring in 
appearance, 

Brocade’ evening gowns bave tulle or 
yanze sleeves in pale colors, either plain, 
spangted or embroidered, which lighten 
the effect very prettily, and white satin 
gowns are inade very striking by #leeves 
of glossy miroir velvet. 


altersand are much 


Printed velvets and fine 
used for blouse waists for 
like the skirt, or for 
the entire bodice: and them are 
cutout in the neck, which is filled in with 
a yoke of black or white lace 
full over it. 


much 
with sleeves 


very 
gow nea, 
some of 


satin, with 


silke which are watered 
there is a distinct 
waists, and 

collars on 


Colored moire 
in such a manner that 
very popular for 
for revers and 


pattern, are 
aro aiao ured 
gowns and cloaks 
flon 


med with ribbon, 


trim- 
spangled, passementerie 
dark skirts, are 
atill a feature of theatre dress, 


Light et blouses, variously 


and lace, and worn with 


Kimeralda, with rubies second in favor, 
are said to be the leading jowel this season, 
always excepting the diamond, which is 
Opals are also popular at pres 
are considered especially 


over first 
ent, and pearl: 
“uited to young ladies, 

The latest craze ip Paris among women 
who lavish their tim6é and affection on pet 
worthy ambition of supplying 
caning favorites with a wardrobe al- 


(hows Is the 


thew 

mest as Complete as their own, The dog 
aiior gs Consulted, and the result of the | 
interviews isa fali cutdt, consisting of re 


ception toilets of sitk, fur overcoats, water- 


proof bathing dreases forthe seaside, and | 


al loast one dozen night gownsof tine 


Dbatinie aud silk, 
the shades of the nastur- 
between cream and 


Yollow in all 


lium and every tint 


gold is in fashionable favor this season, for 


collars and vests of dark wool gowns, 


Odds and Ends. 


ABOL EF POrULAR SEYLES OF EMBROLDERY, 


The revival of embroidery a8 4 fashion- 
abie parting seems now to be unques- 
tiona ' bie eall for new designs for 


ladies to wotk eat is One of the 


latgost Wholesale tras declared that birsi- 


urgent, 
noss bas not been so brisk for years, whilst 
houses wo 
lowrn that there is difliculty in keeping 
pace with customer's requirements and 
carryiog out the cootinuous flow of orders 


at one of the sinailer reisil 


Spangle work will without doubt shortly 
become extremely popular. We believe 
that many lacies who are fond of using 
their neodles to beautify their homes, and 
consequently take notice of embroideries 
conception of the 
‘rations which can be pro- 


and so forth, bave no 
charming dee 
fuced by tieans of sapangtes, T iey do not 
The 
thei 


seo Loe ty the shops they frequent 


mee Hane pPanios SuuveNiS to 


perhaps npauacy, glitlering ornamentation, 


How erroneous the iden of gaudiness is 


would be best proved by inspecting the 
opera things, photograph frames, book 
covers, abd card cases enriched with 


spangied design«, 

To return to # few things more within 
the range of aualeur workers’ general ac- 
complishments, There is some pretty 
work now dove, which is known as etch. 
ing on jinen, ‘Take for 6xample “The 
Merchant of Venice; the book is covered 
in cream) linen, on which is etebed the 
Hridge of Sighs in brown silks and gold 
thread, The etebed frontispiece of the 
book is in fact reproduced on the cover in 
a simple, skeichy style, which gives the 
effect of a rough étening. 


Another mode of decorating book-cov- 


ers is to work designs after the fashion 


prevalent in Charies I1.’s time “The 


Pempest is decorated on the front of the 
ncover with atree, the stem worked 

w it parallel es < wold thread sewn 
with Silk he ! we entire), ione 


vel voeteens are | 


| eptirely worked 


| loaves, 
| Two bands—ons of graduated shades of 
green, the other of shades of pink—sur- 


| darning of cream twisted silk. 


| aré sewn on to form a braid, this is re- 


| satin, and so on, 


in the 


latest idea is to treat pocket maps 
sane way. . 
One of the latest ideas for pincusbions 18 
to ornament the corners with loops of 
baby ribbon; these are in place of the full 
silk corners which bave been popular 80 
long. A bluesilk cushion bas joops of 
baby ribbon at each corner, and laid cor- 
nerwise over tue top; there isa fine white 
linen d@’oyley embroidered with blue silk 
flower sprays. 
A magnificent quilt is of Charles Il. 
period, the ground white lined. The bold 
flowers, leaves, and stems, which are not 
too gigantic for beauty, are carried out in 
shades of blue and brown, double crewels 
being used for the purpose, The eleven 
different shades employed are blended 
with exquisite taste,and the variety of 
stitches gives great richness to the whole. 
The draperies for the tester bedstead cor- 

respond. Wecan quite believe the effect 
| will be exceedingly handsome when the 
| work is in position. 

We are inclined to think that, as a gen- 
eral rule, ladies are far more particular 
about the appearance of their bedrooms 
than was the case a few years ago, and cer- 
tainly more so than in olden days. Knick- 
knacks are a8 much de rigueur in the bed- 
room a8 in the drawing-room, and not 
only the principal bedroom in the house 
occupies the attention; the guest chamber 
is every whil as prettily finished, although 
it may not be quite so handsomely fur- | 
nished as the principal one. Young girls, 
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WILL CURE 


No matter how violent or excruciati the 
= the Rheumatic, Bedridden, Infi 

ripple, Nervous, Neuralgic, or — 
trated with diseases may suffer. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


Will Afford Instant Ease, 


For headache (whether sick or nervous), 
toothache, neuralgia, rbeumatiem, jug. 
bago, pains and weakness in the 
spine or kidneys, pains around the liver 

eurisy, swelling of the joints and pains 
ofall kinds, the application of Radway’s 
Ready Relief will afford immediate 
and its continued use for a few days eftect 
a permanent cure, 

nstantly stops the most exoruc 
pains, allays inflammation and cures cop. 
geome, whether of the Lungs, Stomach, 
owels or other glands or mucous mem. 
branes. 


RADWAY'S 


READY RELIEF, 








too, take great pride in decking out their 
dressing-tables, writing-tables, and chests | 
of drawers, and in arranging fanciful over- 
mantels 

For the toilet table we noticed at the 
guild an attractive pin-cushion, It was 
with delicate! y-tinted 
twisted silks, A piok lily, with its green 
rests on the pale cream ground, 


round the cushion, which is edged with 
silk tassels. The ground of the cushion 
cover is loose canvas, and on this isa 


Two exquisite oval frames are of white 
moire with spangied ornamentation. The 
design is copied from an old frame, and 
is light and graceful. Rows of gold cord 


peated, and between the two braids are 
ribbons embroidered, and French bows 
represented by tiny dark red spangles, 

Little cases for ‘patience’ cards are 
much in request. They are most neatly 
manufactured, and aré covere!| with blue 
brocade, cardinal corded silk, gold or red 
Sprays of flowers are 
amongst the decorations. One case bears 
a group of leaves, the flowers springing 
up from them, The leavés are outlined 
with gold thread, the filling is done with 
long, Oval gold spangles; the flowers are 
represented by embossed red spangles, 
and form a sort of coronet above the 
louves, 





The most delightful etfects are secured | 
by using small oval spangles in copjunc- 
tion with chenille and fine silk embroid- 
ery. Spangle work looks its best on white | 
Satin, Or On SsOme SOftly tinted moire, ‘To | 
execute these designs, no great technical | 
knowledge of embroidery is needful; the 
great point is to be natty, to have deft fin- 
gers, A lovely frame for a photo is worked 
with rosebuds and other small flowers, 
spangles forming the leaves; thestems are 
of shaded green chenille, and a kind of 
feather stitch that gives lightness to the 
design, which shows well on the white 
Salin ground. 


linagine a bag of rich brocade, in which 
Kreén and blue tints are intermingled with 
white gold threads running through the 
pattern; on the pale blue lining a grace- 
ful continuous design, wrougbtin green, 
gold and blue spangles and silk embroid- 
ery. The perfection of these bays is owing 
not only to the neat workmanship, but to 
the choice of colors. In this great artistic 
taste is shown. The patterns which are 
most attractive areof the French style, 
Cords of ribbon are used io draw up the 
bags, and occasionally the drawstrings 
ruus through ivory rings. 

Women who embroider will acknowl- 
edge how useful a weighted pincushion 
can be. In many cases it ubviates the use 
of a frame by keeping small pieces of 
work steady whilst in progress: it is also 
good for steadying aframe. A pretty speci- 
mi6n Of these ia of olive satin, embroidered 
in blue and brown tinted silks and 
bordered with a full frill of blue silk. 

a a... 


| take. 
| ulating to healthful 


CURES AND PREVENTS 
Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Influenza, 


Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Toothache, Asthma, Difi- 


cult Breathing. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS in from 
one to twenty minutes, Not one hour 
after reading this advertisement need any- 
one SUFFER WITH PAIN, 

INTERNALLY—A balf to # teaspoonful in 
half a tumbler of water will, in a few 
minutes, cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour 
Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, 
Sick Headache, Diarrhoa, Colic, Flatu- 
lency and all Internal pains. 


Malaria in Its Various Forms Cured and 
Prevented, 


There is not a remedial agent in the 
world that will cure Fever and Ague and 
all other Malarious, Bilious and other 
fevers, aided by RADWAY’S PILLS, ao 
ony as RADWAY’S READY RE. 
4 at. 


Travelers should always carry a bottle 
of Radway’s Ready Relief with them. A 
few drops in water will prevent sickness 
or pains from change of water. It is bet 


ter than French brandy or bitters as a 
stimulant. 

Price, 50 cents per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. 





adway’s 
Pills 


MILD BUT EFFECTIVE 


Purely vegetable, act without pain, ele 
gantly coated, tasteiess, small and easy to 
Radway’s Pilis assist nature, stim- 
activity the liver, 
bowels and other digestive organs, leav- 
ing the bowels in a natural condition with- 


out any bad after effects. 


Sick Headache, 
Female Complaints, 
Biliousness, 
Constipation, 

Piles pe 


All Liver Disorders 


RADWAY’S PILLS cause perfect rs 
tion, complete absorption and health!u 
regularity 
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wMAN-OF-WARK PETS. 

HAPPY ship is nearly always an 

efficient one, writes a sailor. No 

privilege is more appreciated than 
peing allowed to keep pets on board. Dur- 
ing four years’ absence from home in 
Australian waters, and among the cannibal 
and semi-civilized islands of the South 
Pacific, many weary hours were whiled 
away by the numerous pets we had at 
various times on board. 

The first was a goat which was bought 
in Sydney by the captain, and presented to 
the lower deck. There are few better pets 
fora ship than a well-conducted goat. She 
soon gets passionately fond of her quart- 
ers, and will eat anything from a banana 
to a marlinespike. 

This goat became a sadly debauched 
character. (he acquired in @ few days 
such a taste for tobacco, that she would 
refuse the most enticing delicacy in the 
way of green stuff for the noxious weed, 
and indeed she was never bappy without 
a quid in her jaq@. 

But this was not her worst bad habit. 
No one on board knew the grog bugle 
better than she, and punctually she was 
standing beside thetub at one bell in the 
afternoon watch, when two glasses of 
water and one of rum per man are served 
out to the different messes, 

There is naturally always a glass or two 
left when all are served. This was poured 
intoacan, the grog tub turned upside 
down, the liquor poured into the shallow 
bottom; then Nanny drank her tot likea 
nan. 

it was too absurd to watcb her conduct 
after this. She would skyilark with any 





one, charge upand down the dock, butt 
anybody who came in her way, and, in 
fact, play the “‘giddy”’ goat” all round for 


balf an hour or 80; then, like other de- | 


praved human beings, she would coil her- 
seif up in a corner and sleep off the effects 
of her indulgences, 

There was also a little pig on board once 
in the islands. He was only a temporary 
acquaintance, and he was ultimately de- 
signed to be served hot with apple sauce 
and vegetables, 
round the ship as hard as they could gi. 
The nidshipman soon improved the show 


He used to chase Nanny | 


| sentry and quartermaster of the watch at 
| night. 


He bad a particular fancy for the 
navigating officer’s cabin, which ia on the 
upper deck. 

For various reasons the owner of the 
cabin did not eppreciate this flattering pre- 
ference, and left strict orders with the 
men on night duty in the neighborhood | 
not to permit his highness to disturb him 
The kangaroo used to “lay off” very 
quietly behind the bits at the other end of 
the quarter-deck, and wait his oppor- 
tunity. 

When he thought he had a good chance, 
he would make a rusb, and in nine cases 
out of ten he succeeded in breaking 
through his enemies’ lines and reaching 
his favorite corner; only, however, to be 
at once captured and ignominiously evict- 
ed. His hop, hop, hop on deck was cur- 
ious to watch, but the sound of it over- 
head at night was ridiculously irritating; 
and no one mourned very much when he 
took his voluntary departure. 

We hadalso a dear little flying fox. 
This bird or beast bears somewhat the 
same resemblance toa fox thata bat does 
to a mouse—except for size. This pet 
rarely came aft, and was usually to be 
seen in the men’s mess, hanging on to an 
overhead rope or rafter. 

He wase silent friend, but still most 
popuiar. His time was chiefly occapied 
in discussing, in the most ridiculous ser- 
ious manner, baif a banana or a smal! bit 
of soft bread. 

He was very quiet and cautious in his 
habits, but at last he fella victim to the 
dangers of a sea faring life. Lie dropped 
into the soup copperin the gallery, and 
was scalded to death before he could be 
got out. 

But the dearest pets of the whole com 
mission were two cassowaries which were 
bought at New Guinea for afew sticks of 
trade tobacco by Lord K., a midshipman, 
and Mr. L., the clerk, 

They were quite young and small when 
they joined the ship, but they very soon 
became accustomed to their surroundings, 
They grew rapidly, and it was the regular 
routine after ci urchon Sunday to have 
upa pairof scales from the ‘sick bay,” 


| and weigh them, to tind out how wuch 
| they had gained during the week. 


by making jumpsin the gangways with | 


sponges, rammers, and broom 


handles; | 


and many a half hourin dreary tropic:! | 


climates was spent by all hands watching 
the sport, and cheering the pair over the 


burdies with “Yoicks,” ‘Tally-ho,’”’ and | 


“Over,” 

Working parties used to take Nanny 
ashore to give her a ‘fly round” on 
KASS, 
them, and was always ready for the boat 
to return to the ship. 

Sometimes one man would held 
while the others climbed into the cutter, 
pretending to leave her behind on shore. 
She would struggle and whine to the best 
of ber abilities; and when loosed, would 


gallopto theshore as quick as her legs | 
could carry ber, and jumpinto the boat | 


with much delight. 

She got into a somewhat delicave state of 
health, and we gave her to a man living 
on Cockatoo Island in Sydney Harbor, 
were the ship was in dock. Two years 
aller, we returned to dock, and tound 
Nanny tethered on the hillside. 

She had torgotten none of her particular 
lriends, but came up at once to be petted, 
whined and tugged at hor chain as 
hard «as she could to get to her old ship 
AYAID, 

Nanny’s place was taken by a more 
fashionable animal—an angola. She has 
lever become anything like so popular, 
though she ist a much more properly con- 
‘ducted animal. She cares little for tobacco, 
snd isa rigid teetotaler. 

Sal to relate, she is now very ill indeed, 
and likely to die, She was addicted to 
Paling brass, rags, and rope ends, instead 
of wholesome “baccy’” and rum, and the 
liver of even a teetotal goat cannot suc- 
cessfully tackle sail-makers’ yarn with 
needles attached, 
soon have a funeral at sea, 

The next pet wasa kangaroo. He was 
presented by alady in Hobart to one of 
Our lieutenants, He never became quite 
athomeon board, and in afew moaths 
OOK & passage overboard, when nobody 
was looking, through a gun port, and 
Was seen and heard of no more. 

He was addicted to keeping late and ir- 
regular hours. He would hide bimself 
away and sleep all day, and then wake 
‘p and become aggressively active at 
about 1] M body 


and 


when every had 


the | 
She would never go faraway from | 


! 


The male bird used to gain about two 
ounces andthe female about one ands 
balf ounces per week. Their house was a 
large wooden box, with bars in front, and 
it was located undera gun platform in 
tbat part of the upper deck where the offi- 





f'HE SATURDAY EVENING POS1. 


Daniel Webster had acurious fancy for | 


painting the faces of his cattle. One week 
the poor beasta would walk around with 


blue faces and the next would appear witb | 
red ones. On the farm he kept many head | 
of cattle, and some of them became so fond | 


of the great expounder that they would 
follow him about like dogs. Among the 
number were several that resented his 
friendliness, and in order to punish these 
and distinguish them from the rest he 
painted the face of each a beantiful biae, 

The effect was so novel that it pleased 
him, and from that time forth he changed 
the color whenever he had a few minutes 
to spare, and would laugh heartily at the 
astonish mont of his friends when they saw 
the queer-looking beasts on his premises, 

Napoleon occupied all bis idle moments 
in making up puzzies and indulging in in- 
trigues, He said it relieved a man’s mind 
when tired. He would sit for hours try- 
ing to devise a puzzle that his comrades 
conld not solve. When tired of this he 
loved to fight mimic battles, and became 
angry when he lost. He had his garden 
constructed inthe form of a miniature 
field, with forts, trenches, waterways and 
dummy soidiers, by means of which he 
fought sham battles with his officers, 

Peter the Great had a fashion for being 
carried about in a wheelbarrow, and when 
not fighting would allow himself for hours 
at a time to be wheeled around his estates, 
He said he liked the motion. After # cam- 
paign he would return home with a num- 
ber of guests and at once order wheeibar- 
rows to be got in readiness. Peter on more 
than one occasion visited the large cities 
in this strange equipage. 

William the Conqueror said he derived 
more pleasure watching dogs fighting than 
anything else besides winning a battle. 
His subjects all over the kingdom sent 
him dogs by the hundred. From these he 
would select the fiercest and sit for whole 
days watching the fights. He had a special 
retinue of servants and attendants who 
did nothing but arrange the contests. 

George Washington’s principal diversion 
was training baby foxes. He was fond of 


of young Reynards. He took the animals 
home and trained them in all kinds of 
tricks which he often exhibited to friends, 
He used to say that the fox had more 
brains than any other animal. 

Prestdent Cleveland likes to paint the 
children’s toys and little odds and ends of 
household furniture, This is not artistic, 





cers amoked, 

During all smoking hours the casso- 
waries expected to be allowed out, and to 
have delicacies in the way of fruit brougbt 
upto them, if they were not liberated, 


| they would set up such @ continuous and 


her | 


I am afraid we shall | 


angry piping as toshow they c msidered 
themselves very badly used indeed, 

Then they would lie down on their sides 
in the sun to be stroked and petted, When 
they were inclined for exercise,they would 
watch some one walking up and down the 
quarter-deck, wait till ho had # good start, 
and them run after him: s0 quickly as to be 
close under his heels at the forward end; 
then wail and race hit back again, 

Alas! a sad fate awaited them. We were 
in dock at Auckland, New Zealand, aid 
the birds bad to be landed. A comfortable 


| house was made for them by the midsbip- 


men under a pile of shoring timbers, 
when one night a baulk tumbled duwn 
(Ob, sorry log!) and killed the male bird. 
The female at once began to pine away 
and to refuse her food, andin a few days 
she died, univorsally lamented by all on 
board, She was buried by the midship- 
men beside ber mate, with ali due honors 
This ceremony took place during achool 
| pours, but the chaplain and naval instruc- 
tor could not find it in bis heart to ad 
minister any serious rebuke when he 
found the young gentlemen = standing 
mournfully around the grave, whistling, 
with ev.dent e:notion, a ‘dead march,’”’ 


ODD FANCIES OF THE GREAT. 








Greatness in men is no bar to the indalg- 
ence of little foibles and human weak- 
nesses and harmless fads and fancies that, 
at first glance, seem inconsistent with high 
station, Julius Cvesar, for instance, the 
ruler of an empire and the mightiest man 
of his day, was sensitive of bis baldness. 
All the learned men of all the Roman 6m. 
pire could not restore his hair. 

So much did this worry Cw#sar that he 
became ill, and dread of eventually be 
coming totally bald was the constant men 
acs to his happiness. When the day came 
n which Cwea3ar discovered that there was 


ae 


to be sure, but more than one patertami- 
lias knows how much real diversion there 
isin working with paint pot and brush, 
Seated on a stool, with the youngsters of 
the White House around him, the Preei- 
dent will amuse himself for hours embeli- 
lighing their toys in the liveliest shades. 


_ wood-carving, and he is@aid to produce 
some very flag work. He learned the «: 
when a boy, and has as completea wo 

| carving sbops as auy carverin Englan! 
Some of the decorations of his home are 
his own work, and if he madea 
of it he would be a success, 


Kaiser Wilhelm finds more amusement | 


in curling bis moustache than in almost 
any pastime. On every appearance in 
public his moustache has # different curl. 
All of these are original, 40 much 40, in 
fact, that before his admirers in the Gorman 
empire have “caught on’’ to the new 
“style? be appears with another. 
LE 

OREGON Woob-KRAtis —A corresp ndent 
from Falls City, Oregon, writes: The Ove- 
gon wood-ral has # Cunours londnuess for 
bright colors. It is large: than the com 
mou rat, with # long bushy trai; rina it 
makes jth nest at the top of he: 
mass of a.iCcKS and moss, 

But a3 800n as any On® builis # 
the forest, the wood rats COmeé Lo imap ot it, 
as they are very curious, and also very 
fond of eppropriating any bright ot jocta, 
and will carry away forks, spoons, ele. 

They often desert the treés and begin to 
build a nest under thé ros! of the nut, or 
in any undisturbed place | ones found 4 


trees a“ 


hotoin 


nest half-made in an old Wash-tub, and 
lined with red flannel. 
When we arrived here thirteen years 


ago from England, it Was nearly evening; 
the roads bad been very rough from Cor- 
vallis, and we were quite tired out, and 
very giad to se@ the old hut on the claim 
we had bought. 

No one felt inciined to do much that 
night, #0 we spread mattresses on the floor 
and prepared to havea good night's rest. 


Kut no sooner was the light extinguished 


ha there came « hurry seurry of ttle 


feet. and bright eye ‘ f a 
Mit tt rh 


re 4 . ‘ . Z 





fox hunting and would pay well for a litter | 





(iladstone employs his spare time in| 


business | 
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taking flightup the wide open chimney, 
others up sowe stairs into a loft. 

The man whocame with us said : “Ob, 
those are wood rate. They will carry to 
their nests any little articles you may 
leave about.’ 

The next day we obtained traps, and 
tried to catch them in the same manner as 
English rats with roasted cheese or a 
piece of bacon; but they took no notice of 
either of these delicacies, 

We noticed that several times, when | 
left a bright red crochet shaw! I had lying 
on a chair at night, pleces were torn off it, 
and once it was dragged up the steps to 
the loft; so we threw it over atrap, and 
the next morning a large wood rat meas- 
uring sixteen inches trom head to tip of 
tall was caught; and that was the first of 
ten that were attracted by the same shawl, 
which never failed to catch one whenever 
the trap was covered with it. 

We very rarely see one now. I sup- 
pose they have retired farther back into 
the forest, away from civilization. In one 
of their nests here | saw a pocket-knife, a 
steel fork, a collar stud, and pieces of red 
flannel shirt, They live upon berries, 
nuts, and various roots, and seeds of the 
fir-cones; but do not care for maize, Oats, 
wheat, or potatoes, etc., like squirrels and 
chipmunks, 

Se 

MARRIED PoLITENESS.—“Will you?’ 
asked a pleasant voice. And the husband 
answered, ‘‘Yes, my dear, with pleasure,’’ 
It was quietly but heartily said; the tone, 
the manner, the look, were perfectly na- 
tura!, and very affectionate. We thought, 
how pleasant was that courteous reply ! 
How gratifying muet it have been to the 
wifé! Many husbacds of ten years’ 6x 
perience are ready Gnough wiih the cour 
tesies of politeness to tne young ladies of 
their acqyuaintance, while they speak with 
abruptness to the wife, and do many rude 
litie things without considering them 
worth an apology. The stranger, whom 
they inay have seen but yesterday, is list 
ened t> with delerence, and although the 
subject may not beof the pleasantesi na 
ture, with # ready sinile; while the poor 
Wiis, If she relates a domestic grievance, is 
snubbed or jistened to with ill concealed 
lin wlience, 
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Humorous. 


“NOOK TEN? 


asked he 


. 


“Hast thou a lover,’ 
“) maiden of the Khine 

She blushed tn sweet confusion 
And softly faltered “Netn 


He felt rebuffed, and knew not 
W hat best to say, and then 
A sudden thought came to Lim 
Hie pleaded "Make it ten’ 
—U N. None 
Puts on airs—The musical composer, 


Rather strong butter—Au cight-year- 
old ram. 

Things really most necessary to mend 
—Evil ways. 

What kind of paper most resembles a 
aneeze?— Tissue. 


The greatest thing about town just at 
present is the circumference 

“No man,”’ says a loquacious wile, 
“ever complains that a woman talka too 
much when she's a girl and he's engaged to 


” 


her 

Mr. Goldstein : | vould rather zee my 
taughter in der grave dan your vite 

Mr. Silversteta: Is dotseo? | did not know 
you haf her life Inzured 

‘*‘What right have you to talk about 
charging battertes?” indignantly asked the 
oid soldier; “you never amelled powder 

“Quite right,” responded the young orator 
“Lam an electrician 

Mrs. Brown : Since they have 
engaged, they Just sit in the parlor, and not a 
word passes between them 

Brown: Perhaps there ts tho room for it to 


become 


Woodbee Kyer: I thought you said 
these lote were within gunshot of the depot? 

Real Estate Agent: Sothey are. Those new 
dynamite guns, you know, can shoot a dis 
tance of twenty wutles or toore 


Young doctor, just on his honey 
moon, Just observe, wifey, dear, the curtous 
tints of the sky. That cloud potaed on the 
mountain crest over yonder t# exactly the 
color of a diseased liver 

Jones: This is a very vile cigar, my 
friend! 

Smith, the donor of the cigar You don't 
know «a good cigar when Lyive you one 

Jones: Perbaps not; but l know a bad one 


‘Just look at the color of this water ! 
Why, it's not ft todrink!’ satd an tndignant 
wuest to the walter at an hotel tn South 
America 


“Dat's whare you ta foolfn’ yerse’f! Hit. | 


de gluse what's dirty.’ 


Customer, to barber: Why did you 
sendaway Charles? He shaved so well! 

Burber: Well enough; buthe was as stupid 
aes an owl! Just think—a gentleman who 
shaves himself sent his razors here to be 


sharpened; and whatdo you think that tito | 
didt Put such an edge on them that the gent | 


could actually shave with them! 


Occasional churchgoer, to minister: | 


lt was gexml advice you gave this morning, 
Mr Goodman, about laylng up treasures 
where neither moth nor rust can corrupt, and 
where thieves can't break through nor steal 

Minister, enrnmestiy: It was, fudeed, sir, and 
l trust you will profit by tt 

Occastonal churchwoer: | titend te Kvery 
farthing loan get goes into land Moth ana 
rust can't burt land, and nothtef can steal tt 


, 


“| am here, gentlemen,’’ explained 
the pickpocket to his fellow-prisoners, ‘us 
the result of a moment of abstractton ° 

"And 1," said the tneendlary, ‘becuuse of 
an unfortunate habit of making light of 
things 

“And 1, chitued tha forger, ‘on account of 
a stinple desire to make a name for inyself 

‘And 1," added the burglar, “through noth 
fing but taking advantage of an Opening which 
was Offered tn a large toercantile establish 
inentin town 

But here the warden separated Chern 


A young husband, desirous ot mak 
ing a chance to pay «a compliment to is 
young wife, and of receiving an aesuraneoe of 
affection, says, With an aspect Of surprise 

“My dear, l heard a very renarkable thing 
today. What's his name told me that he bad 
been looking fnte the matter very el: sely, 
and had discovered that there was only one 
married woman tn this street who wasn't « 
flirt and really loved her dear hubby bette; 
than any other man in the world 

The wife, after mature reflection “Ll won 
der, now, who it can bet | thought | knew 
everybody tn the street’ 

“Will you take a bottle of hair re- 
storer?” asked «a barber of a customer 

“Not now, thauk you,” the latte replied 
“By the way, may 1 ask you why you don't 


use the hair restorer yourself Your looks 
are rather thin’ 

Aa the barber had scarcely a hair on his 
head, the phrase “rather thin" sounded likes 
SATOCASIL 

“The mas doesn't a w it,” explained the 
barber 

“Why 
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For Reading Railroad, 
Stomach Antero and after Mov. 11, 1g 


PatTixnce —There is no kind of voce | 


tion, no degree, neither spiritua’ Der 
temporal, no estate and condition of liff, 
which can lack this excellent virtue, Ubri' - 
tian patience. For, aa it is some time day" 
some time night, other whiles cold and 
frosty winter, other whiles present and 
lusty summer, and other whiles spring 


tide, so the life of man and woman '8 | 


mingled of sweetand sour things. 

It bata commodities and pleasures, and 
it hath griefsa and displeasures. There be 
things that delight and refresh us, and 
there be as many things which molest, 
sting, and vex ux, For who is there liv- 
ing, either temporal or spiritual, which 
can truly report that he bath bad con- 
tinual bealth and welfare, continual proa- 
perity without any storm of adversity? 


| Wherefore patience is necessary unto all 
| sorts of men. 


_—— 
TKMPEKANCK A DIVINE BLESSING.--AS 
for temperance, ll may range in respect 
of times from « dally moderation of wine, 
to a single annual giass dropped into the 
diet. And as to quantity also, instinct and 
experience are its compass. But, what 
ever the naturel regime, the practice of 
tem perance i4 a divine blesasing-—second 
obnly to the use of reason. 

For temperance is the whetstone of our 
faculty of observation; and the axe of re- 
form, which is to hew away for ever at one 
vice or another, is nowhere so well sharp- 
ened as on its square and eager sides 

Tem peraance, again, ia the home of the 
virtues and powers, which shelters them 
in their nonace, and which they enlarge 
and furnish in their maturity, until it in- 
cludes the images, pictures, and tastes of 
ther all 

Or again. it is the native land of man, as 
different from the beasts;—or, to speak 
wilhout OHyure, temperance, including 
eating «as well a8 drinking, is the foun 
dation of our retinément, a8 involving 


|} constant acts of physical judgment or 


bodily wisdom, 

Intemperance is the devil opposite to 
this angel temperance It gulis every 
sense, DUros Out passion preadmjaturely, and 
turne® the mind Jightof intelligence, as it 
flicke ® towards extinetion, into a borrid 
reproae hl against # &wine-hood which is 


| réeitny down to disciplines, of which total 


abstinence is but « shadow, 

For totem perance fosters and aggravales 
nearly @évery disease that flesh is heir to, 
and sharpens the power and sting of every 
sin—nay, Calis out fresh legions of tn. 
fernals; the ghastiy troops of malady and 
wickedness deploy bolore it, and inuster, 
avon #@ field-day of death, where excess of 
wine is @ prevalent vice among the people, 
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THE BEST FOR EVER YSOOYV 
MECAUS 

It is casy to find the aad wanted. 

It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 

It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 

It is casy to learn what a word means 
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Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philads 


Buffalo Day Ex 
Parlor and Dinkug Car, daily 9.0am a 


Or Liver 

u and <a Ex 
Troubles, Take wn i 

Leave Keading Terminal, 4.1 7. 


ER’ Ss tral ) 8.3%, 9 9. 11.90 am, 12 f 
AY D : -50, 1.30, 2. a & 6 


Cc h Pill 4.26 ‘dining car pun. 12-10 t. 
athartic S =| * Rasta ana Comanut bias $e vm as 
(dining car), 11.45 p m. 


Received i Ey inka at 
‘ 7. ee ry-4 3 -ve 
Highest Awards 


daily, 18 bm 


FOR NEW YORK. 





2.30, 3.20, 
train), 5 ay 6.00, 7.30, 8,45 10.00p 2. eae 
4.30 9.00. 10,00," 11. De 
Ca pighte ee Om BM 08 8 


, r ~ Parlor cars on all day express trains and sleeping 
At World’s Fair. FOR BETHLEMEM, EASTON eRti pa 


After sickness. take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla y 
—6.27, 8.32, 9.00am, 1.0, 4.0, 6, 9. Dm. 046 
, does not connect for itaston on Sunday.) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS, 


For Phonixville and Pottstowo— Express, 
a m, 12.4, y wee re ty” Accom:, & is 


1 
DOLLARD & C0., 
11,06a m, 1.42, 4.35, 5.22, 7.0 m. 8 
1223 press $.S0m, 11.0 pm. VFA ne 

CHESTNUT ST For Read Lng- Express 6, 10.00 & m, 12, 

> _ ccom., 4. .42 a m, |. 

Philadelphis, 7.Wpm. Sunday— cx ress 4.00, 9. 06 a m, rr 
Premier Artistes 
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For Lebanon and Harris ar rry-~) 8.35, 10,00 
nt in, 7.0 p m, : 
y 
foventors of the CELEBRATED @0 SAMERK “7 Vpottarilie~ Express, 4.35, 10.00 ‘. 2. 6.00, 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- aay tb Express, 4.00, 9.05 @ m, 11.30 p m. Accom 
PEES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 4 o- wie re 
Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. For a. amokin — a It — Nar ay fe Be 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 1 pm. Additional p. ihanekin Express, weak. 
measure their own heads with accu days, 6.00pm. Accom., 4.20 am. Sundays—Rx. 
TOUPEES AND BUALPS, | FOR wide, INCHES, press, 4.00 a m 
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Gpoese. | -e a, round of the 

No. 1. e round 0 © | . . ‘ 
head. cian ie From forehead over FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 
No.2. From | forehead | @ head to neck, No.2. | | seve Chestnut Street and South Street W 


From ear to var 


back as far as bald. | ey 
_ = e “oe 


harve; 
No. 3. Over forehead as) W eek-days— Express, 9.00, am, 2.00. 4. - 5. , pm. 


far Bs uired. No.4. From ear Accommodation, 8,00 a m, 4.30, 6.30 p 
No. 4. ‘ower the crown | ‘round the sodtieal —_ mr 9.00, 10.00 am, Accommodation, 8. 
os ho tens. ) parior Vars on all express trains. 


They have always ready for sale a splendid Stock of Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 a m. 4.30 p m 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, | Lakewood. cod. week-days. 8.00 am, 4.15 p - : 
Frisettes, Braids, Curls, -. beautifully manufac. a. | y, tl dg HE —— 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment tn the Union, road and reet reet, ; 
Letters from any part of the world will receive at- ee 8 ae ae ee 


tention. Union pons Cum — Bi cali for and check 
from 0 & and residences, 
Dollard’s Herbanium Extract fer the WEIGARD, Cc. G. HANCOCK, 


Ce ae 
Hair. General Superintende::«. (ienera! l’assenger Agent 


This preparation has been manufactured and soid a: 
Dollard’s for the past fifty years, and its merits are 
such that, whiie it has cever yet been advertised, the 
demand for it Keeps steadily increasing. 

Also DOLLARD’'S REGENERATIVE CREAM t. 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanium when the 
Hair is naturally (ry and needs an oll, 

Mrs. Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
& Co., tw send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter haa tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as adreasing for the hair 
in Kugliand, 

MKS. EDMONDSON GORTER. 

Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Norwich, Norfolk, England. 
NAVY PAY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 

1 have used ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium Extract, of 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of five 
years with great advantage. My hair, from rapidly 
thinning, was early restored, and has been kept by it 
in its wonted thickness and strength. It is the best 
wash | have ever used. 

A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
TO MR8. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestuutst., Piila 


Nov., 2%, ‘SS. 





ORGAN 


Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO- 
MAS, also chosen for # STATE AND FOR- 


PANS 


AND 


EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken \y 


I have frequently, during a number of years, usec ikers of the raw materials used by me in con- 
the ‘‘Dollard's Herbanium Extract,’’ aud | do ne structing the Crowns 
Know of any which equals it asa pleasant, refreshing l Crown is the only Piano which contains the 


Ww onderful Orchestral Attachment and Prac- 
tice Clavier, the greatest invention of the age and 
y the use of which you can imitate pertectiy the 
Harp, Zither, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Clavicord, Dulcimer, S a kan 
Music Box, Autoharp, Ba Etc 
THE CROWN IS THE ONL ¥ bi PIANO WorTH 
$1000. oo MORE THAN IT COSTS. 
lilustrated Souvenir Catalogue, telling thie) 
, sent free. Ask for it 
GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
245-253 Washington Boul,, CHICAGO, U.5. A. 


Don’t buy a Piano or Organ until you a hear 
and examine a “Crown” and get prices. 


and healthful cleanser of the halr, 
Very respectfully, 
LEONARD MYERS. 
Kx-Momber of Congress, 5th District. 
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DOLLARD & CO 
123 CHESTNUT STREET 


GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING, 
— but Practical Male and Female Artista im 
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